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ABSTRACT . \ ' . v ^ . 

The three papers compiled here provide educators and 
others involved in career education with some information regarding 
the relationship of career education and. organized labor* The first 
paper, a conference speech by Peter A. Bo mmaritOr President of the 
Dnited Rubber HofJcer^S, presents an official policy statement on ^ 
career education from^ the rubber r cork, linoleum, and plaistic workers* 
The second paper^ by Dr- Mark ScKul man of Antioch colleger comprises 
one-half of this monograph and covers the problems organized labor 
facets with respect to carreer education^ The conteiit^of this paper is 
in three parts. The fiirst part discusses the issues ^regarding the 
relationship between career education and labo^ and includes 
theoretical, conceptualr and operational considerations; the secohd"""^ 
part explores the short-^ and long*range implicat^'ions of strategies to 
consolidate or coodify labor participation in career education; and 
the last part offers tentative conclusions and summarizes the paper^s 
content. The third paper, by Kenneth Hoyt, Director bfjthe Office of 
Career Education, presents the views expressed by members of 
organized labor at. a seminar dealing with the role an^ funcJtibn of 
organized labor* in . the career education effort. His paper focuses on 
seven topics, some of which are the following: the kinds of career «^ 
education activities in which organized labor should participate; how 
the K-12 school system should obtain resource persons from organized 
labor; brgani'zed labor representation oh community career education 
action councils; an^d involving organized labor' on career education 
field' trips. (EH) . ^ . . / 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
r:T)9^ from, the original document. '♦^ 
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Foreword 

The American Labor Movement is inextricably bound to the positive 
advancement of the concept pf career education. Since the Federal effort to 
address tliis question was first articulated by Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Labor has 
expressed the view that young people must learn about the real world of work. 

.. . ■ ■ ■ : t 

Between then aAd now, something got lost in the, translation between 
educators and Labor leaders. First there was the astonishing position, held by/ 
some, that the idea could be imposed^ by the government sd long as it w/s 
blessed by the business community. These included, from hands-on experience 
schemes at zero pay for students actually involved in the production process, 
to sub-minimum wages, to the relaxation of chitd labor laws and on arid on.' 
Indeed, no proposals were put forth in the early days which paid,any ahentioh 
to National and Local economics. Nor was thought given to the levels of 
unemployment and the competence of career guidance counselors to properly 
lead secondary school students to entry-level slots in meaningful careers,.. 

Few career education planners took a real world look at the labor force 
statistics, or they chose to ignore them. They did not see that as the American 
Labor force grows, it becomes more feminine. Increasing numbers of women 
have moved into paid work and now show up in labor force statistics. We ai:e 
told that by 1985 the rate of women entering the labor force will exceed the 
rate of men. 

The unemployment rate for young Americans, particularly black youth, is 
an embarrassment to the United States. These are fellow citizens in the work 
force actually seeking work. V 

The early reservations of trade unions about career education can be found 
within this context. ; 

I am now pleased to assort that labor's message about this state of affairs has 
finally pierced the granite wall of misunderstanding arhong career education 
advocates. . ■ ; ' 

•'.'*'> 

While we move on with preparing young people for promising careers, we 
must also press for a full employment economy. Moreover, full recognition to 
the various* forces at work in our society to negate future career opportunities,, 
must somehow reach policymakers to avoid wheel-spinning efforts, counter- 
productive to National goals. ' 



We jTiust recognize the revolution in technology— none which is labor 
intensive, global economic arrangements with developing countries which 
reduce /or eliminate American careers, efforts by the mulii-national corpora- 
tions to export American jobs and the energy-raw material issues facing 
America's future* ' 

AU of these potential problem areas are solvable \iy due recognition and 
conc^ern is* given to the future^of the Americah work fore 

This tract on unions and qareer education represents the first real step 
toward narrowing the polarization between labor, go/^ernment, and educators 
which has effectively blocked progress in this field, 

■ • 

;/ Mr. Peter A. Pommarito, President of the Umted Rubber Workers*, elo- 
cjuently makes the case in his address to the 1976yNational Conference on Ca- 
reer Education in Houston, Texas. Referring to yduth urremployment, he said, 
*'High unemployment among young people is not the fault of our education 
system, nor iS it the responsibility of the educational system to solve it.** The 
implications are many, but essentially this camment served ;to signal career 
educators that they were entering upon newyturf already occupied by labor, 
business, iand government. 

Mark Schulman's contribution is basic to/bringing the/parties to the starting 
line on an equal footing. His liberal quotes from m^r former associate and 
friend, .John Sessions, gives needed cre^bUity fop^ trade unionists to his 
research. _ 



Finally, Dr. Kenneth B, Hoyt, who biears the scars of the great warrior who 
refused to give up against recalcitrant!^ to his dream of- an-effective career 



^education program for this nation; cai 
together/* 



say with pride ^ "I now hqve the piece? 



Walter G. Dayis 
EMrector of Education 



Preface ■ .*..•■'■ ' 

The three papers which have been corrtbined to^orm this monograph ieach 
approach the topic of -^career education and organized labor*' from a^different 
perspective. They are placed together here 'in , order to bring a rripre 
concentrated^ focus to this very important atopic. Their ^rde ring in this 

monograph has been purposeful. . ■ \ ' / i 

T ' / • . ^ r ■ "■ * 

The first paper is a speech presented by Mr- Peter A, Bommarito, President, 
United Rubber, Cork, linoleum, and Plastic Workers of America. This speech, 
delivered at the Commissioner's National Conference On Career Education held 
in November, 1976 at Houston, Texas; was the major policy program for 
organized 4abor at the Conference. It ^ould be viewed as an official policy 
document from a major segment of the^nierican labor movement. " ^ 

The paper written by Eh*. Mark Schulman is one prepared under contract 
with the National Advisory Council on Career Education. It is a thoughtful, 
scholarly study of the problem^ organized labor faces with respect to career 
education.; Based on extensive study and data collection from both career 
education leaders aVid leaders in the organized labor movement, it is probably 
the most comprehensive and best documented, statement on the topic yet 
produced. It is a scholarly piece written by a scholar. 

The third paper, unlike the other two, is neither ^ . official policy statement 
nor a scholarly review of the literature. Instead, it consists simply of a narrative 
summary of ideas, opinions, and suggestions for better and more effective 
involvement of organized labor in the career education effort. 

Because these ideas came from professional persons who themselves are 
involved in labor/career education relationships as representatives of organized 
labor, it is hoped that their thoughts, too, will be of some interest to educators 
and others involved in career education. / 

Kenneth B. Hoyt 
, Director, Office of Career- Education 

I ' tJ-S. Office of E<iucation 
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Mr. Commissioner, Mr. Terrell,- distinguished guest^ on the dais, friends and 
cdlleagues, it is indeed an honor to be here among so many distinguished 
educators as a representative of organized labor. It is ^also stimulating to 
participate in a dialogue on* career education, a developing concept in which 
labor can play a valuable and Constructive role. . ■. 



/ Let me say at the outset that'we in ^bor strongly endorse the concept of 
arcer awareness coupled with expanded career choices and a sound academic 
ackground for all children in America, 



t 

We have no problem with the'concpj^t^ut' we do have problerns with some 
of the ways in which this concept. has been interpreted. We hope that recent 
invitations to participate in planning and implementinjg ^i^eer education 
programs are indeed thaK and not mefe'ly an, effort to sSIre^ our seal of 
approval. If the invitation is sincere, I am sure that a continuing dialogue can 
resolve many of those problems. . ♦ 

There is, or should.be, a natural alliance between organized labor and public 
education. It is, after all,^ primarily children of working people who utilize the 
system, and it was organized labor that fought so hafd in the last dJitury to 
make first class, free public,education available to all as a matter of right. And 
labor rera-ains. the most cpnsistent and effective support for public funds for 
education". . " ^ 

. So-whatever the state of the art today-for better or for worse-we have 
been partners in building the system which employs most of you; and directly 
or indirectly, several , million more. It is time that we recognize thi,s partnership 
and build upon it. Sadly, we all know that this has not been the case in the 
past. , .- . t. . .. ., „ ■■ ■ ■ 

For too long labor has been made to stand outside the doors while critical . 
decisions affecting our children were made inside. For. too long public 
education and teacher training institutions have ignored the positive potential 
of labor input in the schools. ^ 

For too long "community resources" has meant every resource except 
labor. Sometimes these attitudes'are rationalized by labelling us "anti-intellec- 
tual." My frien4s, that is a myth, but a myth carefully nurtured by those who 
would rather label us than d-feal with us. 

Tliese unfortunate problems have not turned us off or turned us away from 
a willingness to provide support .and assistance when it is sought for a program 
we see as valuable. • 
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Last year in Akron, wlicrt URW International Headquarters are located, we 
endorsed a joint application by the school board and the Akron Regional 
Board of Dcvelopfncnl for an HHW grant to further the career education 
program in our Akron schools. We did so because we felt, and still do, that our 
input as well as our endorsement was being sought. 

Tlie grant was received and it is hoped that Akron's prograrn will serve as a 
model of school and community et fort. We in labor in* Akron arc setting up a 
structure for a cooperative effort whicfi we arc sure can enhance llic value of 
tlie program. We arc prepared to provide speakers and materials; exposure to 
unioii operations- and union families; teaching units on labor's role in our 
society; involvement in teacher workshops as well as active participation on 
advisory committees. This we offer and more, while noting tliat Akron is now 
in its sixth year of a career education program and wondering why our input 
was ^not sought in the first five years. We can only assume that the current 
activity reflects a recognition ol labor and not a recognition of .l^^^idelines.- 
We also riote that this experience is somewhat unique and not typical of our 
experience in most other parts of the country. 

If our approach seems overly cautious in an area of obvious concern, it may 
help to recall the circumstances of the birth of careec education as a federally 
emlorsed 'program. . _ 

Career educations began tu take shape i'n tlie early Nixon years when Spiro 
Agnew rediscovered the **natural aristocracy of intellect^' and suggested that 
there were too many students in colleges and universities who woidd be better 
otf in vocational ci^hication. it has always been our contention that there .arc 
too many young people fu>t in college because they c;uuiot afford the cost. 

In any event. Dr. Sidney PM^nland, tlicn U .S. Conunissioner of Hducation, 
anm3unced his career education plans here in Houston in January 1971. Later 
tl/at year he negotiated the use ol' tliscretionary vocational education funds 
with State supcrintentien^s in order to get career education off the ground. 

C)ur critical ap])r«nich in those first years was not just because it was a 
Nixon/ Agnew program although 1 canin)l rn)w tliink of a single Nixon/Agnew 
program that had any concern for l.xibor\s inlereists imr because it was a 
Marland program and^e-had-amplei^xperience with iiis pro-business bias. If 
Dr.* Marland^s years in school administration were not c<>nciusive, I would point 
to his devoting 22 pages in his book Career luincation to the proposals of the 
U.S. Chamber of Conmierce while barely mentioning tlie position of labor. 

Soon the "Coleman IT' report iind tlie Ket tering rcptjri fi^Ilowed by an NKA 
industry Jorum and s{>eeches and articles by B. I-rank Brown deveUiped a 



picture of career education which alarmed us. Career education was becoming a 
vehicle for the return to child iabor at substandard wages with industry and 
sch6oIs cooperating to solve ,5^6uthful unemployment by channeling youngsters 
away from academics andvijtftp w^jjk experience and jobs at an early age. 

We heard, and still hear from some, that children should be encouraged to 
leave school early and that child labor and minimum wage laws ought to be 
revised. It has been and will remain bur position that education must do more 
than make children job ready with marketable skills Stt the end of high school. 

Spiro Agnew notwithstanding, the arts arid hfjmanities are not and ouglit 
not be the special province of the privileged. A liberal education is relevant to a 
fuU^nd enlightened participation in our society regardless^of the skills required 
to earn a paycheck. * , 

In 1934 Franklin D. Roosevelt said, ''The necessities of our time /demand 
that men avoid being set in grooves, that they avoid the occupatiqnal 
predestination of the older world: and that in the face of the change and 
development in America, they must have a sufficiently broad and comprehen- 
sive conception of the world in which they live, to meet its changing problems 
with resourcefuhiess and practical vision. There is in the spirit of a liberal 
education something of. a self-confidence and . tlie adaptability that^.is 
characteristic of our country. The pioneer ddes jiot call his life a failure'^ if he 
comes, to the end of one path. He knows that tJiere.are others, and with a sense 
of direction and a will lo preserve, his life can go on with confidence into the 
uncertainties of the future/' The passage of 42 years has not eroded the 

wisdom of that message. 

, ^ ' . ■ . ^ ■ • • ■ ' y 

The job market continues to move in the direction of demanding rnore 

sophistication and more education, not less. 

. /. . . 

A stationary engineer is not a janitor in the old sense and can hardly repair a 
modern boiler or air conditioning system without considerable command of 
lanjguage and mathematical skills. ' ' 

■ If we begin to impose career choices at too early an age and-teach only 

so-called *'relevant*Vskills, we will indeed realize Agnew's "aristocracy"' and 

create in America a class system which is contrary to everything we believe 

about our great nation. Abraham Lincoln recognized this problem in discussing 

labor and education many years ago. 

■ • 

He said '*By the mud-still theory it is assumed that labor and education are 
incompatible, anid any practical combination of them impossible. According to 
that theory, the education of laborers is not only useless but pernicious and 
dangerous. Free labor, on the other hand, demands universal education and 
they have much the better of argument/' 



Career education can and should be an operating philosophy within oi 
sCjhools which helps a// children become aware of the world of work in a way 
which broadens rather than limits their choices. It can and should help young 
people tiecome aware of the world as it is as weU as lthe way we would like it to 
be. It can-and should b^ a way of*>bringing the community into the classroom 
and the student into the Community. It can and should help provide options 
and flexibility in career choices. 

It cannot and should not be a new way, to return to an olff world of 
occupational predestination. It -cannot and should not be an answer to 
youthful unemployment. That is not a problem stemming from the relevance 
^fL£ejTeTal_eauc^ an economy which does not 

provide enough jobs; ^ - * » 

» 

It cannot, and should not, be a way of turning- over public education 
"responsibilities> to any private sector: My indication is that indiSstry .does not 
want that burden any more than we want them- to have it. ^ ' * 

It cannot, and should not, be a way to subvert child labor Taws pr miriihium 
wage laws or td replace semi-skilled adults with under-pa^ youngsters. It 
cannot, and should not, become, a Buropean^styie method ^ 
choices at too early aii age, where young people are locjced into occiipations 
they may wish to, or have to, leafve only to then find they ^ave insufficient 

general education for flexibility in choosing alternatives,, i s 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • . . ■ - ■ -a ■ ■ ' ^ ?; . . ; - ^ 

. ■ ■ ^ ^ V .. / ^ . " -v^ • • ' ; 

Too often I have hear(5 career educaridn ^descr'ibe'd with ah brientation 
toward blue collar and entry-level .training.^ When this, question is j-aiSed the 
response is often the magic **career Ia4der-Mdea of upward in ovement; 

■ , „ . . ■. • ... 

, How many nurses aides dd-ypu,knbw who: have beconr^^^ 
Perhaps more relevant to this liudience /how ni^yjeache know" 
who have beerr offered thev-oppdrtunity, let alone beconfe certified teachers? 

' . V ' > w r . 1 * ■ . ' 

' " ■ ■ ^" V ... :■ . • > ' ■ ■ ' . 

If career education is^ wgy^ to make the world more real to students, then 
we are for it. If career fedufcation is a vfc^ay to provide less education* then We .^^^ 
opposed to it. " ' .y : " \ t , ' /V • ^ 

In 1961, Presidenft^tCenriedy, fating unerpployment problems^ si^^ 
those we fa.^:e now, urged the. nations youthMp stay- in schogl. He recognized 
the pjroblems of the dropout. dtid the problems of the semi-skilled in a changihig 
job market. He wag right in 1961 and -we should ^ye dur.youth the s§rhe advice 
today. We need moje education, not less* . / ^ , . • . 



My advice to you is twofold. First, beware of those ^ho would have you 
assume respp^isibilities which are not properly yours. High uneniployment 
.among young people is not theYault of our educational system, nor is it the 
responsibility of the educational system to; solve it.v 

Secondly, invite us into your classrooms and workshops. Most of you pay 
dues to a union or assqciation and so wifl most of your students. -^ethe^ they 
work in a plant, build houses, fly jet aircraft, teach or perform surgery, they 
will find it expedient or necessary to join unions arid associations which 
promote their common ihterests..' • > 

We Can add some realisin to . the discussion of labor's role in building o'ur„ 
democracy "and we can speak from experience about the world of, work our 
young people will enter. Wages, job security, fringes, advancement, continuing, 
education are all related to the goals and activities of unions as well as to the 
needs of bur children. ♦ 

■1 • ■ /- " ■ ■ , " , 

Attendance at this conference, pending legislation and mushrooming 
programs, indicate that career education is real. The concept has great potential 
but it, will need broad community acceptance and support— including that of 
labor— if it is to flourish/ 

* ■ ■ . ' 

, We do not view career education as a panacea but rather as an enrichment of 
a system designed to ever widen the horizons of all Americans 

J am reminded that lab9r is often associated with "cradle-to-grave" care for 
its members. That view is frequently distorted, but in the case 6f.education it is 
idQ percent accurate. Thus career education beginning with early awareness 
can be an important part of our program, but we will continue to support 
vocational education, apprenticeship training, 'continuing adult education in 
general studies,^ labcif studies skill training, as well as the humanities, arts and 
profeSSioris;. * , * 

To reiterate; we will support early awareness of careers and the world of 
work alo tig. with greater community involvement,'; but' We will not support 
choices made too early which tend to be . limiting arid result in early 
termination oif general education. 

We look forward with erithusiasm to 'our participation in Akron's modeK 
program. We hope that the resuUs will be usef'ul for all of you'. ^ 
.• .'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " '■ ■ ' ■ ' "'■' ■■■>.■. ' ' ■ ' .•• 

..We will continue to'support quality education including career education as - 
long as it is in tune with our vision of an America in which all children can 
truly become all that they are.caipable of becoming. V ^ ' 



■/■/ ",' 

'o ■ ■ / ■ 
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ISSUES AND STRATEGIES FOR ENHANCING THE 
PARTICIPATION OF LABOR IN THE JMPLEMENTATION 

OF CAREER EDUCATION 



Mark Schulman 
Antipch Gollege 
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This short paper, I will admit at the outset, raises many more cjuestions than 
it can resolve, ^ ^ . ' 

- J ■ - . ■ . -rf ' 

The researdr which it represents was undertaken to ^suggest potential 

solutions to the problems implicit in the following^tatement of the "Scope of 

Work:" V ^ 

.1. Contact major organized labor sources to assess the problems and 
possibilities of interrelationships between unigns and. schools in imple- 
menting the concept of career education, - -6 * 

2. Review the literature (both statements by unions and articles by 
educators) on the participation of labor in the implementation of career 
education. ' ' s 

a. The effect of' images of work in the. school and curriculum and in 
other educational sources on young people's perceptions of unions 
ahd their own careers. 

>b. The conflicts and compatibilities in the current concept of career 
education and organized labor's Aaewpoints. 

* ■ ' ■ . ' 

c. The pros and cons of work experience, considering the potential of 

various forms of paid and unpaid work experience and the question 

of tfie relationship between student workers and unemployment, ^ 

' d\ The viewpoints of education and labor leaders of the transition 
between education and work and ^ how the concept of career 
education relates to that area. 

4. Write a summary as part of the paper which identifies and recommends 
strategies for enhancing, the participation of labor in the implementation 
of career education. ■ 

Though I am not apologetic for the results I have managed under the usual 
constraints all researchers cite (time, monfey and people-power), I must ndw 
agree with one of my correspondents, who wrote: 

First of all, in reviewing tlie '*Scope of Work'* staternent you sent, I am in 
awe at the size of the topic you are to address. Any one pf the issues would 
have been sufficient for a paper. Good luck to you. 



Yes, any one issue would have been sufficient, but yes, too, I have had good 
•luck— in being able to c<?ntact approachable and thoughtful people in the labor 



rcLOvement arid among educators who have bfeen invaluable dn their aid., While 
acki^wledging their factual and critical assistance, it must be made clear that 
the interpretive and evaluative analysis of this material is'my own. Therefore, 
any errors— and^ given the size of the topic* there are undoubtedly some— are 
entirely my own, ' . 

The ijrocedure followed in the development of this paper corresponcied t< 
the outline suggested in the.Statement of Work. 

• ■ . ■ . ^, \. ■ 

!n July and August 1976, >^ made contact with as many labor unions and 
other labor organizations as possible. Or ap^oximately one-hundred unions 
that I have approached, mot^ than .25 percen^t have respQnded with specific 
information by this date-^nd material^ntinues to arrive. 

During August and September 1976, I flowed tip on initial contacts with 
individuals in the labor movement and searcheci the recent literature of career 
education for relevant portions. In addition, I established contact with several* 
educators to'take advantage of their conceptual expertise an^d knowledge of 
specific developments. 

By the first week of October. 1976, a draft of this paper was circulate4 to.a 
selected list of correspondents. Their comments and suggestions are incorpo- 
rated in the final version^submi^tted to the National Advisory Council on Career 
Education. ~ . • 

I do not desire to slight any of the people who have been helpful to me in 
this project by omitting their names from an attempt at a comprehensive list, I 
must, however, cite several sources without whom this paper would not have 
been possible—though I am making no attempt at comprehensiveness. Afnong 
.those sources are Kenneth R. Edwards, Al Lorente, Calvin M. Mclntyre, Horsf 
Reschke, John A. Sessions, Gus Tyler, William E. Wcisgerber. 

Even in its "finished'' draft, this remains little more than an annotated 
outline on this topic. It provides,- I hope, directions and insights which rtiay be 
fallowed up by others and in my own subsequent research. If, by raising 
questions and pointing toward tentative solutions, I am able to encourage 
further probing, then I have been suceossful. 

As an overview to the subject of this paper, we need to keep in mind an 
explanatory caution, a fundamental issue, lind v^a primary 
r A qiieStion! 
^ CAUTION 

First, the caution: V * , 

The title of this paper implies thiit we are discussing **labor" and "career 
education,'' Tliis is in actuality only partially correct. 

\ 

10^ - 



Given the reality of lo^-ating and querying spokespersons for those spheres 
of eindeavor, the incHnation is to seek out the people and organizations vyhich 
have been most articukite on the issues,. In the case of "labor/* this proves tp* 
be tlie trade union movement, and, jnore particularly, ccrtairti^entities within 
Miat movement (e.g.; the American Federation of Labor and, Congress of 
Industrial Qrganizations—AFL-CiO— and the International Union, United Auto*' 
mobile. Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America— UAW). 

In the case of cWetfr education, *he mQSt prominent informational source is 
(and has been sinceVhe establisliment of the Office of Career Education, iCnot 
before) the United STH^es Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (OE), Specifically certain individuals associated (no\v 
or in -the past) With OE- such as Sidney P. Majrland, Jr. and Kenineth B, 
Hoyt— have been among the movement's niost prominent spokespersons. . 

Tlie caveat, of course, is to keep in mind that unions do not speak for all 
workers and that OE does not sp.eak for all ediicators. Basiti statistics indicate 
the reality of the situation, tn recent years only ahiout one-fourth of theiabor • 
force has belonged , to unions: unorganised workers by the nature of their 
circumstance have little input to the career'education .discussion. And there are 
thousands of separate and, to one degree or another, autonomous school 
districts- in the United States, each modifying to local conditions their 
interpretations of career education concepts. 

' It is true, however, thi^t organized labor's self-construed primary role is to 
articulate the needs (5f people-as-workers* Tliis does not exclude,, of course, 
their otjier rofcs, but it is most important to note that, in the absence of any 
other association of peopie-as-workers within the social framework, organized 
laborjs the only recognizable entity to speak for that group as a collectivity. 
Indeed, this should not be read to imply a negative stance toward trade unions 
as they perform this function; in most instances, they do this job well (perhaps 
too well, according to their critics). ^ 

With OE there is even firmer ground for accepting its role as articulator i>f 
the career education concept even if other conceptual frameworks are 
available.' For the five years tliis^pproach to educational reform has been 
undergoing clarification, OE and its leadership have taken the commendable 
ideological position that, for reform to truly "take hold," it cannot.be imposed 
-from above* This stance has led to a surprising degree oR consensus among 
career educators on definitional aspects of the concept, demonstrated primarily 
in the QE policy paper, Introduftiofi to Career Education, to which we will 
often refer. 



Delvdng into the realm of ideolop' brings us /ace to face with the 
fuhdamentai issue . mentioned previously. Fundamental to any discussion is the 
issue of the relcttionship of. scho'61 .and society. Wh^t must 
iSl^ ultimately be determiried is'' the; nature of the. society itself, which 
■ in turn defines the nature of the schools which serve its needs. 

It is clearly beyond the scope^of this papej to address this issue in any but 
the most peripheral manner. And since there will. be some further discussion 
apropps 'the topic (fiarticularly in* the concrusioh), we will leave it at this 
point— except for one addition. 

" ' • ■ •■ • . ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' - • ■ 

Career educators preach reform of the educational system and quote v^th 
approbation the contemporary critics of the formal educational protess— Tlolt, 
Kozol; Silberman^/et al:;xfven Ulich in-some cases. In their approach they value 
a totally transforrned school and depend upon the cooperation— everi more 
than that, the collaboration— of 3II thef diverse elements in the society to work 
toward the common goal, defined as career e^iucation for all. ^ 

But trade unionists are ideologicaily divergent' from this goal in at least one 
important rejspect: their realization that conflict, riot consensus,, is the reality 
beneath the interaction between labor and management on several important 
specific issuea (such^^as wage policies and workplace priorities). As will be 
discussed later* this recognition has specific consequences in the implementaT' 
lion of career edtication. At 'this point it is sufficient to note the general 

'consequence only: a mutual suspicion between labor leaders and educators of 
the reality behind each other's rhetoric. One possible. caus6 for this attitude 
th^t goes beyond rhetoric is the actu^J roles of the parties involved./ As 
xyorker's representatives, union leaders share a /flApr perspective. But since 

,mariy carg^g^ education spokespersons aire administrators in. their school 
systems, they often agree \yith mqnagement assurnptions, / 

Thi? situation appears to be changing -through an ongoing process of 
evolution and development and at present many educator/labor Header 
differences are being resolved. It is importarft not to disregard this area as a real 

and potential clash of ideologies and interests, nevertheless. . 

* ■ . * / ' ' ' 

^ This issue indicates whaL must be stated as /the primary 

* 'QUESTION question of this research. It is implicit, in fact, in all educa- 
tional research* . * 

-* - - 

Stated simply, it is this: to ichieve the humanistic goals proposed by^ the 
proponent of career education, how adequate is the educational- reform they 
^suggest?:'To put it another way : granted that the comprehensive transformation 
of the schools (advocated in the career'education concept) not proposed as 



the only element in profound social change, nevertheless how close or how far 
is iifc^Xrorn the mark? After career education, what happens next? Or, in reality; 
will contlMions remain basically^the same? We return to this question in thfe 
conclusion, V < V I' 



V The sections which follow approach the relationship between 

pRGANI- career education and labor in two 'distinct ways. The first is the 
^^'OP^^ '^^^^^ behind the relationship. Each of three subdivisions of this 
PAPER section deals with a level of appropriate considerations: first the 
theoren'cal^ then th 

Following the issue considerations are two sections on strategies to 
consolidate and^or modify the "action plan'* of labor participatiort in career 
education. The first subdividion treats the subject of the Short-range 
implementation suggestions; the second, the topic of long-range ifftplicatipns. 

In the concluding section, the issues and strategies are pulled tc^gether in an! j 
assessment of the future prospects of' career education, in rel^yon to past// 
realities and present possibilities. 

9^e additional note on organization: the reader may peruse thi first half of:' 
this paper with an increasing level of pessirnism and negative feelirigs about'the 
possibility of constructive interrelationships between career education and 
organized labor. This would be a fallacious perception for at least two reasons: 

First, the paper attempts through its documentation to supply a sense of the 
evolj4ti6n of the issues over a fixed time;period. Thus, while it is not a strict 
chronological order, the quotations tend to stress more antagonistic relations 
and less coherent ^nd developed formulations (by both labor leaders and 
educators) in the "early years.V Sirtce "early years" quotati6ns predominate in 
the first sections, there is a somewhat misleading skew toward antipathy. 

Secondly, and more importantly, the attitudes and conceptual framework is 
changing very rapidly. Literally in the last few -months (and even weeks and 
days) new developments and outlooks have been increasing the degree of 
common interest betweeh labor and career education. As with any project 
which attempts to chronicle a dynamic process, the setting down on static 
pages of the description renders the analysis obsolete before its time. 

The careful reader,- then, must suspend judgement until the end of these 
pages— apd, even then, must temper any conclusions— this paper*s or his/her 
own— with the fresh evidence of fast-moving events. : 




PART I-ISSUfeS 

Theoretical Considerat\ 

. As in no other period of human history, we are living in a world of rapid 
change. The knowredgg and skills that we acquired in schools are obsolete 
today for our cnildren^^ they must be updated to be useful in our own 
lives. Advance^ technology has revolutionized all^^spects of modem society. 
Some of; the most exten&h^ have been n>Hie world of wo'rk and in 

the changing patterris of p 

We have been told frequently that a young person entering the world of 
work today must face the possibility of changiri^ occupations and jobs 
several times in his life, because the career for whicK he has prepared himself 
has become obsolete. This has immediate implications for education. 

This would seem to dictate that- an education system that tirains students 
narrowly for specific jobs will fail in its purposie. The development of 
specific technical skills is not the fundamental purpose of education. In 
today's world, when skills are becoming so, ra'pidly outmoded, the 
acquisition of such skills is even less^ meaningfuU 

. • ' ■ . ■ ■ ■. ' -V' . . ' ' 

^ Education embraces, but js mucTi more tlian j^b-trainihg, JEducation miist 
prepare^students to become constructive huffian beings,; teach them' how to 
becoime intelligent consumers^teach them how society dperates. and liow to 
participate intelligently in its- operation. It must teach them how tq adapt to 
change so as to enrich the quality of their lives^ It iriust teach them how to 
learn, . • 

Vocational education has been looked on as the way society separates those 
^who are . college-bound : from th.ose: whSse fate' it is to wind up in the 
\ factories. What is learned in these i^rogrdhis-^bears tooVtittle' reia to 
) the world of work as a 'whole, nor does it prepare the stud^rits^to function 

productively in a society^ in the broaMf^enSe of full participation as a 

citizen. • - ' ' ^. ''/j^- ^y^-^- ■ * 

The latest catch word on thg' education sce'ne is "career education." It is not 
clear as; yet whether the* concept- Df career education will be a passing fad in^ 
a long list of educational panaceas. If it is not to wind up on the scrap heap 
of discarded ideas. It should'relatc'^a^eer alternatiyes to the ongoing changes 
in our societyi^fid offer ^he student realistic options. ' 
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Moreover, how -^^^ISfic are career options with an administration in 
Washington willing to consider ^lur economy operating at full employment 
when over five pe^rcent of our work force (10 percent in Michigan) is 
• unemployed? It seems clear that career options and career education can 
only become meaningful when there are jobs available for everyone seeking 
work. 

If career education is viewed as a means of restoring the so-caDed "work 
ethic," this attempt, too, will not succeed. There is no "dignity of labor" 
where the work is on dead end, dull, repetitive, meaningless jobs. Workers 
need no catch phrases to understand how to bring dignity to the workplace. 
. Tliey do so when they join -unions, so they can pHrticipate in decision; 
making affecting their welfare at the, worH place. 

^ . ■ ■ -From the "Resolution on Public Education": 

. ' adopted at the U AW 24th Constitutional ' ' 

^ , ' Convention, 1974.^ V;* 

At. the rnost abstract theoretical level, unions and educators must reach an 
agreement (or at least agree to disagree) before organized labor will- accept a 
substantive role in the implen^entation of career education. Even before 
-discussing the definitions of ^uch . words as "work" and "education" as 
concepts, we must have tenti^tive agreement ' about a theoretical basis for 
relating education and thejwor'0 of work; 

Theories pf work and la/or are many, as are theories of education and- 
learning. This sectfon briefly 'outlines a theory of work common to bofh career 
. education and labor, comml^t&ion the educational aspects of social institutions 
pther than the school, and raises some questions regarding the "extensive 
changes. . . in the world of work and in t^e changing patterns of our lives." 

After outlining the historical development of work-through Luther, Freud, 
Marx, and so pn-the HEW task force which produced the monuniental study 
Work in America correctly asserts that "work r^ponds to 
A something profound and basic in human nature."^ They then 

THEORY proceed to offer a "multi-dimensional definition" of work: "an 
WORK activity that produces something of value for other people."'* 
Such a definition is expanded.on by. the OE definition discussed 
later. But we cite it here because of the.explicit theoretical assumption behind . 
the definition; that in its broadest sense work ^^wor work is valuable for the 
individual, 

Tliis is, in fact, a hypothesis concerning the nature of work rather than a 
scientific fact. In the reality of their lives many workers seem to find the. ' 



notion that their activity called "work" is valuably a mockery of their own 
perceptions. Tliey know, in their bones^ what Studs Terkel alleges in Working: 

This book, bping about work, is, by its very nature, about violence— to the 
spirit as well as to the body. It is about ulcers as welllis accidents, a^out 
shoutjng matches as well as fist fights, about nervous breakdowns as well as 
kicking the dog around. It is, above all (or beneath all)/ about daily 
humiliations- To survive the day is triumph for the walking wounded among 
»-the great many of us. ^ • * 

If the direct evidence' of most people's lives contradicts the theoretical 
assertions of a conceptualizer, either a) **rnost peopld" are confused about their 
lives, or b) the conceptualizer doesn't know what he*or she is talking about. In 
relation to a theory gf work, we arrive at our first, complication: career 
education proponents opt for explanation '*a,'V while labor lea<^rs often 
choose explanation "b." 

Hoyt, for example, has written and lectured many times about this 
question.^ His point of view is that the dull and meaningless activity most 
people call ''work'' should>3Ctually be called "labor," and differentiated from 
the meaningful, satisfying, and productive activity that is "work."^ Disregard- 
ing for the moment the unfortunate consequences of redefining labor in a way 
certain to alienate labor leaders, the progression from this point of view to the 
conceptual framework of career education is logical and positive. 

But wha|L if the educators are wrong? What if, instead, John A, Sessions has- 
come closer to the reality of the matter, . as wlieji he argyes in a March 1974, 
A FL' CIO American Fecierationist article '*Misdir^ecting Career Education:" 

• . .Writing about career education and the world of work from the olitside 
looking in has its advantages and its disadvantages. The book [OE's Essays 
in Career Fducation] says much about what career education can do to^ 
restore '"the work ethic" and the "dignity of labor/' This is an outsiders 
misunderstanding about what work is all about. Most woricers do not work 
because they think it is the ethical thing to do but because their families will 
go hungr>' if they don't- . • / , . 

Workers are fuUy aware that their jobs frequently involve indignities and • 
that is why they form unions. If there is dignity in labor, it is usually not a 
natural state of affairs' but rather the result of uniojis through which^^ 
workers have brought a rneas^r^e of dignity to their jobs. ^ . 

Sessions, an assistant director in the AFL-CIO educatigo department^ speaks 
for many in organized labor. Labor consistently questions whether educators 



understand what they are talldfl(|WKit when they describe work. The^ dispute 
goes beyond amiable definitional discussion; it is; in fact, in the realm of 
serious philosophical argumentation. 

'Labor organizations have raised questions, too, about^ the educational 
theory which informs the career education perspective. Most 
EXPANDING of these questions have been, raised before' and cannot be 
EDUCA- called "resolved." They for the most part fall into the 
■ . ^J^J^o'r^' ■ "S^"^^^' categories 'of disagreement" Marland elucjdates in 
Career Education: A Proposal for Reform: 

* • ' 

1. Career education is anti-intellectual. - 
!. Ih* 



2. The concept is too fuzzy and ill-defined. 



3. placks and other minorities are threatened by what might'^be called 
^"tracking/* \ 

4. Young children are not ready to "decide** about their-^areers. 

* .5. Career education's solely concerned with getting jobs and filling 
manpower needs in a capitalist system. 

"*6. Tlie colleges and universities are already threatened with a lo'wering or a 
„ leveling-off of enrollments-eareer education may aggtavate the problem. 

7. Career education programs are "taking money away" frorri vocational 
ttt;: - education programs. ' ' . 

' 8. The unpredictability of the manpower needs of this <^ountry makes 
career education a "futile exercise." 

.9. Career educatiori is a device for perpetuating a * "corporate social order,*^ 
reinforcing. big business and productivity, as distinct from values related 
to human services. * - 

. 10. The concept appears to perpetuate the stereotyping of occupations by 
sex, and gives insufficient attention to women in occupations.^ 

Many of these disagreements will surface in subsequent pages.as we look at 
conceptual an^foperational considerations. - . • 



Most of-them relate to the educational theory of formal schooling. 



The labor movement does not, in general, believe that ^career education has 
provided satisfactory answers. . \ 

But we must move away from the institution . of the formal school to 
consider another, less acknowledged, aspect of the educational theory problem. 
OE has recognized that education takes place outsille the school both in th,eir 
con^ptual definitions and their career education models.^ °:When one looks at 
the reality of these other forms of education, other problems emerge in relating 
learning and the world of work. ' " ' o 

" " Though they clearly lit our definition, we 'will not consider here the , 
family-home, or the church, or^community institutions, as educational agencies 
which may effect learning about careers. But we must coftsider in brief one 
educator, for ^e would commit grave errors of interpretation if we were to 
ignore it. We refer, of course, to mass media, particularly television. 
' * ^ «. 

Research has demonstrated tlie importance of the media in the education of 
youth/ * While it is true that little is known conclusively about Wie effects 
media on people, we do know that, statistically at least, the influence must be 
ove^w^^clming: the percentage of horrtes with TV sets nears 100 percent; 
young people have spent more hours in front of television "than in school by 
age 1 8; each person averages six hours a day watching television; and so on. . 

Consequently, the image of work; workers and unions becomes a theoretical 
concern for career educators.' Little research is available in this area; what.exists 
demonstrates how media distort occupational information, • 

Work in America, for example, discusses "Society's View of the Manual 
Worker/' , ' ' 

We must also recognize that manual work has become increasirigly 
denigrated by the upper middle class of this nation. The problems of 
self-esteem inherent in these changing attitudes are further compounded by 
the impact of the communications media. For example, the images of 
blue-collar workers that are presented by the rhedia (including school 
textbooks) are often negative. Workers are presented as **hard hats'* (racists 
or authoritarians) or as "fat cats" (l^Y plumbers who work only 
twenty-hours a week yet earn $400.00). X^e view qf the worker in the mass 

medial is that he is the problem, not that he has problems. 

* ■ - ■• ' > 

' ^ V . 

Today, there is virtually no accurate dramatic representation— as there 
was in the 1930's— of men and women in working-class occupations. 
Instead, we have recently had the movie "Joe" and the television series 
. about Archie Bunker (All in the Family). These stereotypes— ignoring the' 



. heterogeneity of blue-collar workers— do little to enhance the dignity of the 
worker or his job. For example, what does Archie dp on the job? Is he 
. - ashamed of his job? Is that why he won't talk about it at home? Certainly, 
if he worked in an office we would see scenes of him at work. The negative 
view of all blue-coUar work in" the" show is reinforced by the fact that 
Archie's ''socially enlightened'* son-in-law is a future professional' 

■ ' . . ■ . ^ , • ■ : - " \ ■ ■ • - 

Research shows that one character in ten on television is a blue-coUiar 
. woVker, and these few are usually portrayed as crude people with 
undesirable spcial traits. Furthermore, portrayals tend to emphasize class- 
stere'bty pes:. Lawyers are clever while construction workers are louts. But it 
is not only the self-image of the workers that is being affected; television is 
conveying to children superficial and misleading information about work in 
^ciety. If children do, indeed, learn from television they will ''learn*' that 
professionals lead lives of care freje leisure, interspersed with drama and 
excitement (never haird work) and that blue-collar workers are racist clods 
who use bad grammar aYid produce little of use for society,^ ^ 

- - ^- , 

Parenthetically, it is a useful categorization these authors make to include 
"school textbooks" among the means of mass communication. Indeed, dealing 
with textbooks raises additional questions regarding images of labor and labor 
history, Paul Lauter and Florence Howe cite one example in The Conspiracy of 
the Young: " 

At the same time, textbooks ignore or distort class conflicts in American 
^ society. A friend born and raised on the West Coast told.us that when he 
first visited Chicago he was eager to see Haymarket Square, because it had 
been prominent in the city's early labor struggles about which, he had read 
in a novel. He asked his host, a high-school aged cousi:. from a working-class 
family, if he could show him how to get to the Square. The response was, 
" ' ^ "What do you want to go there for? There'^s nothing but some restaurants 
and old stores." The cousin had never read in his Chicago school texts of the 
Haymarket trial, the McCormick strike, the Knights of Labor, nor of -^ 
Governor Altgeld. Which is not surprising: the 1962 edition of the Story of ' 
the American Nation devotes four paragraphs to the DEW (Distant Early 
Warning) Line but never mentions Eugene Debs or Norm'in Thornas, let 

- alone A.J. Muste: Another text mentions the 1937 sit-down strikes, but 
• tells neither their location nor their cormection with the automobile 

industry. Just as black people have, on the whole, been deprived of their 
past, so youpg working-class men and women have no conceptions even of 
those events, of the last hundred years that have helped determine how they 
. ■ ^ ■ lived, and where.* ^ 
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There are additional misrepresentation that afflict; every medium and gd 
beyond labor's irfiage and encourage inequality* in career choice. Blacks and 
other -tninoritieis have be en. victimized by institutional, racism in this area as ui 
others; women are victims of sexist socialization. Tentative evidence does liot 
indicate that career education is correcting these flaws— see, for example, "Help 
Wanfed^'- Sexism in Career ^Education Materials/^ produced by 'Women on 
Words and Images.*"* ^ \ / . ■ 

The world., then,^ of the media is not a world that corresj^^ds to reality. 
George Gerbner and. Larry Gross sketch the occupational aspects of that world 
in the realm of television drama in thfeir article '^Living With Television: The 
Violence Profile'' (y^wrAw/ o/Co^mw/^^^^ Spring 1976): : - 

. Approximately five in ten characters can be unambiguously id.entified^ as 
gainfully employed. Of .these, three are ipropriet^rs, managers^^ profes- 
sionals, the fourth comes from ' the ranks of labor— including all those 
employed iij factories, farrns, offices, shops, stores/ mining, transportation, 

, service stations, restaurants, and households, and working in unskilled, 
skilled, clerical, sales, and domestic seryice capacities. The fifth serves to 
enforce the law or preserve the peace on" behalf of publiirtSr private clients, 

\ Types of activities— paid and unpaid— also reflect dramatic arid social 
\ puTposes> Six in ten characters are engaged in discernible vocctipational 

activity ^nd can be roughly divided into three groups of two each. The first 
' group represents the ^ world of legitimate private business, industry, 

agriculture, finance, etc? The second group is engaged in activity related to 
, art, science, reUgion, health, education, and welfare, as professionals, 
' ^hnjiteurs, patients, students, or clients. The third makes up the forces of 

official or semi-official authority and the, army of criminals, outlaws, spies, 
\ and other enemies arrayed" against them. One in every four leading 

characters acts out a drama of some sort of transgression and its suppression 

at home and abroad*^^ 

This is, obviously, a gross distortion of the occupational structure of the 
United States in the mid-70's. Note, for example— both in the research and 
anecdotal evidence— the lack of union members on television. Where is the one 
in four workers who are organized? When unions ^re represented, it is usually a 
negative portrayal— the recent popular example is Tom Hartman^s battle with 
corrupt union officials in Mary Hartman. Mary Hart nian. Such'distortions have 
nor gone unnoticed by labor. As qne president of an international union wrote 
to the author recently, ^ ^ 

The University faculty members [and, by extension, all educatprs] having 
had no instruction in this extremely significant aspect of American life, do 



. not understand the fundamental aspects of the labor movement. They tend 
to ' reflect the prejudices aftd misconceptions acquired *by readirig the 
y capitaiistic-dominated press and listening to the managemeht-oriented 
television newscasts.' * ' . 

Tliough an assessment of the negative effects of the image of: Work and 
workers in the media is not ;complete, it is clear that career educators must^ 
-Understand and attend to the media's educational function if reform 'is to be 
- achieved. In other words, the effects must go beyond the school to have broad 
impact. : ' " 

A focus of career education theory which is, of special interest to labor 
because of the potential imiSact is the area of the transition from education to 
s TRANSITION worlo/Priniarily becaust much remains to be reconciled in 
f-ROM- " the-l1ieoretical issues about the nature of education and the 
EDUCATION nature of work among labor leaders and career educators, 
WORK the education/work transition presents potential conten- 

tion, too. • 

Career educatio^' proponents have articulated their viewpoint of this 
• transition in virtually every phase of their documents on their reforms. 
Organized labor has been less concerned with the specific transition phase. For 
obvious reasons (their purposes and clientele), trade unions have focused on 
public education's impact on future workers and on humanizing the workplace 
for current workers, through both collective bargaining (where in effect) and 
: .^*organizing the unorganized." Of course, there will need to be an attempt to 
- initmte discussion with lab^r organizations on this issue, since career education 
^ musVrcly on cooperatiy£ efforts to define, facihtate. and implement the 
transitron. ^ „ 

We will consider specific possibilities, such as the role of union education • 
departments in lifelong learning, later in this paper. To conclude this section, it 
seems appropriate to -quote two labor spokesmen deeply concerned with 
education. In the-^syn thesis of the theoretical . issues they raise may lie a 
meshing of viewpoints between labor and career education on the education/ 
work nexus. S . 



Gus Tyler, assistant president of the' International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (11^ WTJ) rlises this issue in a different form than Willard Wirtz, 
president^of 'the. National J^anpower Institute. This is Jogical, since Tyler 
operates nn the primary role of union official and Wirtz in the role of 
manpower conceptualizer. But there are connections between *Jyler's myths 
and Wirtz's strategies. What needs to be analyzed, in a cooperative effort of 
labor and education, is how much truth there is In Tyler's myths and how 



much myth iJieie is in Wirtz*s stratagems. -Perhaps the currertt large-scale 
project' of the National Manpower Institute will begin to provide answers to 
these questions.— ^ ' . ' . ' , 

Tyler writes in "Career Education arul Society's Imperatives,'*'" from Essays 
on Career Education: — ^ / ' 

•But if Career Education is to^fulfUl it's promise it must first relate careers to 
what is happening in our society, especially to what is happening' in the 
• "^^conomy^. . And so, to demy thologize the ambience, it might be well to 
clear -away several widely accepted myths about the economy , and 
education. ... ♦ 

The Automation A/vr/i. . . that the coming of automation would bring a 
workless world: the labor foxce woulcf shrink, uniemployment would rise, 
and the percentage of the population in the laibor market would decline. 

The Male Myth. . . that the world of work is no world for women, . . with 
some exceptions, vocational (career) educg,tion is male oriented. . . 

Tfie School Myth. .^ that the place w^ere learning takes place is the school. 
This myth confuses schooling with education. * . - ' i • 

Tlie Educational Myth. . . is a spin-off of the scljool myth. It holds that if. 
you have enough degrees you will make enough money. 

Tlie Training Myth: \ \ that if a.young man or woman is trained for a job, he 
or she will get a job. .\ training people for jobs without the necessary^social 
measures to assure that the job$ are there is to use a myth to delilde and 
ultimately to infuriate credulous people. 

The Specialist Myth:, . that tlie way to get a jgb is to learn to'be ah expert 
at something. ... ■ _ - . 

77ie Myth Myth. . . that the way to solve problems is by perpetrating or 
iperpetuating a myth. It offers concepts not as a guid^ to action but as a 
substitute for action. . . It is this' myth that in the past has been responsible 
for many fads in education. . . 

And Wirtz enunciates "A Strategy for Change" in The Boundless Resource: 
A Prospectus for an Education/ Work Policy:. 

Tliese things can be done: ' * ^ 

Stage One— Enlarging Present Beachh(iads 

Proposal One: That there be established, in at least 25 cities Community 
Education-Work Councils through which school officials, employers, 



members of labor unions/ and members of the public engage collaboratively 
in developing and administering education-work programs, .... 

Proposal Two: That a comprehensive Occupational Outlook and Career 
Information reporting system be established. , . . 

Proposal Three: That it be provided, as a total community undertaking, that 
all high school and college students receive; at least five hours per year of 
career guidance and counseling from both professiona^y trained and work- 
er service-experienced counselors. ..." 

ij . » . - 

Proposal Four: That it be undertaken as a community responsibility^ to 
develop and administer programs to familiarize high schdol youth, with work 
and service, including the provision of opportunity for at least 500 hours of 
work or service experience. . . . ; \_ ■ ■ ' . 

Proposal Five: That a considered break of one or two "years in the formal 
educational sequence— taken between ages 16 and 20— be recognized and 
established as a standard optional phase of the youth experience, and that a 
comprehensive ^program of Community Internships and Work Apprentice- 
ships be instituted at the local level. . . . ; 



Proposal Six: That a complete inventory be made of the extent and effect 
of laws, practices, and customs that constrain or otherv^se influence 
jpeople's movement between education and work. * 

Proj>9sal Seven: That a more effective capacity for integrating education 
and, work policy be developed at the naTional and State levels/. , . . - 

J. ■ ■ ■ . , v^: ■ -. 

Proposal Eight: Tliat a new -Work Institute be established to stimulate 

collaborative effort in the private sector to maxinriize work satisfactions and 

.meaning...*.. • ' 

Proposal Nine: That all State statutory and reg;utatory strictures on yses by 
adults of elementary and secondary public education facilities be removed 
or that alternative facilities be provided. . . , 

Propos^^ Ten: That the unemployment insurance laws and. regulations be 
revised to permit and encourage the use of periods of unemployment ^or 
training and education, and that the '*publiiC employment'' program concept 
be revised to include a^significant training and education clement. , , ' 

Proposal Eleven:. That the present measurements of employment and 
unemployment (O be expanded to provide adequate local as well as 



[ national data, (2) be revised to reflect more accurately the varying degrees 
of "ecoriomic hardship" incident to various types of situations^ (3) be 
expahded to cover work and service performed in the home or community^ 
but not for pay, ' and (4) be reported and publicized in a manner 
differentiating fully between the various groups in the working popula- 
tion, ; / . , 

Stage Two— Interim Objectives 

Proposition A: 'That any adult" who has not received 12 years of formal 
educ^ition be entitled to free public education at whatever level is consistent 
with particular individual circumstance. ... 

Proposition B: Tliat all^ adults be recognized as entitle^d to. the equivalent of 
one year's Deferred Educational Opportur^ty. ... , ' 

Proposition C: Tliat adequate measurements of the development and iise of 
the human resiource be made and published as part of a comprehensive set 
of social indicators. ... . . 

PropjDsition D: Tliat there be an increased effort to dev/slop a process for 
; cfra\yin^, at the local community level, on the American citizen's authentic 
desire to participate more, fully and directly in the improvement ^of the 
hurnan prospect-'^ . .^^ : " 

Merely setting these outlines down, of course, does not answe^r the questions 
posed . earlier. Now career edu'catiorl leaders must deal with Tyler's myths 
dVfpctly and labor leaders must criticize Wirtz's proposals and nropositjons 
forthrightly; As we shall see in the sections that follow, both 'groups have 
already begun that process. 

Conceptual Considerations -..^ ^ 

I would be happy to discuss the relationship of labor to career education. 
Tlie problem is that career education has been described and programmed in 
so many different ways that I find it difficult to respond to a nonspecific 
inquiry. V ' ^ ■ ' 

' " , . ^Union Ed^caition Dir^ector, 

. . ^ in response to author:*s query. 

This section relates to the Viniddlfr ground'* of career education's conceptual 
framework; /'Concept'' is, of course, one of those words which one can write a 
book attempting to define. 'For the ^purposes of this paper, however, we use 



concept to mean simply the action-oriented, programmaitic generalizations 
developed by ' the career education movement to explain and to involve the 
various affected publics. 

In that context, we must consider four broad related areas of conflict in 
organized labor's relation to the career education framework: 

A. the clarity of definition (and lack of it) 

B. the relation of labor to public education 

C. the potential narrowing of choice in career education / / 

the possibility of cdllaborative relationship as*envisioned by OE. 

What Hoyt ha® recently called ''the definitional dilemma*' is probably the 
most significant conflict area between career educators and 
labor leaders.^ ^ In the preceding section we ddineated some of 
TIONAL the theoretical antipathues relating to theories of education aitd 
DILEMMA work. At the conceptual level the debate continues. 

"Work" specifically defined is at the crux of the argument. OE*s 
redefinition of work i^ widely known and hi^y-regarded among educators; 
perhaps, but sometimes unknown and disregarded by labor spokespersons. " \ 

Contrast,' for example, vthese definitions. The first is from. OE*s .policy 
statemeAt; the second, William Faulkner (quoted by Studs Terkel in Working):- 

"Wo^k" Is conscious effort, oth^r than that involved in activities whose 
primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits, 
for oneself and/or for oneself and others.^ 

You can*t eaV:^ e^ght hours a day nor drink for eigfit hours a dSy rior make, 
love for eight hours a day— all you can do for eight hoars is work. Which is 
^ tiie reason why man makes himself and everybody else so niiserable and 
^ . urihappy,^^ ^ ^ . ^ , 

- . . fc. ■ ; . ' . ; ^ ■ . r 

Granted that Faulkner is more poetic than OE| the fact remains that these 
concepts of work are almost diameti-ically. opposed. . - 

Hoyt has adrhitted in recent material that career education's redefinition 
work feces a tortuous road to public acceptance. The question, however, is 




whether labor- organizations will ever agree to the distinctions Hoyt 
proposes. \ ^ \'- - 

Will the trade unions accept, for example, the notion that "labor" is **a 
condition which is disliked, is performed largely only for survival purposes/ and 
which brings little, if any, personal sense of accomplishment or pride to the 
individual?" What does or^nized labor gain by accepting Hbyt's characteriza^ 
tion of ^*leisure" as **activities, other than sleeping, in which one engages when 
not performing in his or her vocation?"^"* • ^ ' ^ 

The implications of the definitional dilemma become clearer when the goal 
of education as preparation for worA: is discussed.Xabor has been distrustful of' 
.this concept, suspecting that, in^ actuality, all the distinctions aside, vocational/ 
occupational/career education is merely a disguised form of "tracking. This 
suspicion may be beginning to abate, but a reluctance, remains on labor's part 
to make a wholehearted commitment to career edutation, 

A partial explanation fori the hesitation is labor^s perception that its people 
have been unwelcome in the formulation of the definitions (see the next 
section for specific /evidences). Why, they ask, is there no reference to worker 
organization in OE's ten "Basic Concept Assumptions of Career Eduication?"^ ^ 
If this represents the "philosophical base for current career education efforts," 
has there been adequate consultation with unions, and does the outcome 

adequately reflect a labor presence? ^ 

* ■ ■ ■ * 

Labor, in a word, desires clarification. Many union representatives have read 

and cofnprehend the current OE definition: • 

• ■ ■ . ' •■ ' ■ . ' ► 

"Career edtrcatioh" is the totality of experiences through which one learns 
-about and prepares to engage in work as part* of his or her way of living*^/ 

But they feel estranged from this conceptualization ^ce it does not clarify 
some of their perceptions of underlying issues. And since x5\E's current stance is 
self-consciously in the liberal humanist tradition, there is all the rnore reason 
for labor's concern. For, historically, they feel, hymanistic liberal reforms have 
often been at their constituents* expense with little or no gain* ^/ 

"T3ie interest of the American labor movement in public education is 
basicj" writes Carroll Hutton, Director of the UAW Education Department. He 
continues: 



LABOR 
AND 



Throughout its history, organized labor, has favored a broad, 
realistic^ and enriched curriculum for public education, and has 
^BLIC believed that the gulf between education experiences and life 
EDUCA- - experiences should be narrowed and merged into a unified and 
TION meaningful totality.^'' 



Hutton iiCrwriting in the introduction to a carefully documented 'and 
professionally-produped UA\y publication entitled "Labor's. Historic-nSupport 
of Public Education: A Chronology." The next 85 pages chronicle that hi^Jtory 
from 1820 to 1974, interspersed with a compendiurti of dozens of quotations 
oh the nature of education, ranging from Aristotle to Leonard Woodcock^t is 
an impressive rendition of a theme that recurs in the labor literature. 

Or, as Tyler says in his essay "Career Education and Society's Imperatives," 

Over these many decades, American labor has continued its original interest 
in a system of education that would prepare people for a life' in the 
workplace and the community.^® ^ 

Career education's assejrtion that it sees itself as a movement for total 
educational reform is viewed by labor, given the aforementioned definitional 
dilemma, as potentially troublesome. As over 9,000 schools at the elementary 
and secondary level have adopted some form of career development program— 
and -3 percent "of the systems have enacted comprehensive programs— the labor 
movement views these developments with apprehension, particularly in the 
wake of programs all9wing the private sector to take control of some elements 
within the public schools that labor generally opposed, such as pierformance 
contracting and voucher plans. 

;.Labpr organizations will not support career education unequivocally until 
the educators can assure them— unequivocally— that the implementation of 
perparation for worAr/concepts does not mean the future demise of the public 
school system. 

The AF^-CIO Executive Council in 1972 expressed one form of concern for 
the "narrowing" effect of career education: . 

It is difficult to avoid the implication that what is really in- 
NARROWING volved is not so much an upgrading of career education as 
OR. an effort to find an excuse for les? Federal support for 

BROAD- - 'higher education. . , * 
ENING ' . ^ '. . 

OF ^ The' AFL-CIO supports career education but we ,will not 

CHOICE ^ allow it to be won at the expense of narrowing opportuni- 
; . ' ties for higher education.^ ^ 

This passage refers to the narrowing ieffect of career education plans ori 
ecfucational institutions. A corojlary, and perhaps even more strongly held, 
concern of organized labor— arising out of their perceptions of the long-rjinning 
controversy over "dual system'* , education— is the narrowing, effect of career 
education for individuals. , ^ 



***One bf^the bad/ tendencies of the cateer^iducatdrs," Sessions writes, "is to 
force young jpeople---directly 'or Indi make career decisions too 

eariy."^^ This, statement corjel^ closely with other critical evaluations of 
the pE rnpdel of career develppm^afit. ' 

Until \.the ' c^areer education niovement j:an produce evidence that their 
concepts increase rather than decrease options for students as they advance 
through the educational system, much of organized labor will remain on the 
sidelines as interested observers— but not on the field as zealous participants. 

This issue seems to be a key point that needs resolution in the career 
education: debate. Sessions has noted that many authors seem "to have read 
closely some of the labor docJurrients on the subject and decided they share 
labor's concerns."^ * He goes on to clarify the way that labor has been anxious 
that— ' • ; 

career education may treat students as simply future economic producers, 
rather than flesh and .blood people >vho are workers but who are also 
consumers, members of family groups/ citizens of the community and the 
world and individuals striving to fiflfill the best that is in thern.^^: ^ 

His assessment that others outside of labpr share this view is corroborated 
by such indications as the following assessment, written by an educator active 
in career education, in a letter to tjie author: 

1 Organized labor because of- its hostility to ''equating a; career ^yith an 
occupation, is one of the strongest forces available to support a broad 
concept of career education.^ ^ ^ 

It would appear to be, at the very least, a tactical error to sandwich "Labor" 
BUSINESS between ''Business" and "Industry" in xiescribing that 

LABOR- "community." 6ut it is not merely impolite syntax: career 
CX)L^/So^ "educators may be -committing a conceptual- sin in this. 

RATION construction. 'V 

Hoyt has listed at least seven ways in which career education hopes the 
^*business-labor-industry"«community will collaborate: ' 

/ . . " . ■ * ' 

*l • . • . • • 

1. Serving as resource persons in classrooms . ^ ' 

2. Offerin^obseryational work experi^hces^r students and educators 

3. Providing kno\yl6dge and cohsultatrpn concerning the nature of work 



4. Assist schools to aid students in'transition to work roles 

5, Humaiiizirig the work environment ' 

67 Encouraging career education in the educational system 
7. Helping define and promote productive use of leisure time. 
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We have- indicated on previous pages w^ly some of these* goals may be- 
unclear or inadequate to unions. The additiond^ point to stress here is the 
apparently careless and possibly djestructive formulation of businessvin'dustry, 
arid labor as bonded togethej in a community of interest. There are/ as noted 
above, real sources of conflict and antagohism betweeh managerrient and labor. 
To submerge these differences in a haFjhazard construct that invites facile 
statements which do not correspond tq social reality is to invite disastrous 
consequences! Again, a conceptual clarification will be demanded by l§bor and 
is very much in order. 

It is useful to conclude this section with a methodology similar to *the 
preceding conclusion,, Thiit is, a comparison of two divergent Jists is helpful to 
assess where. we need to go frbm here. . 

* - > ■ ■ . - ' -* . 

For one set we return to -the early statement of concepts of Marland's 

Career Education. He presents ten concepts which emerged from the First 

National; Conference bn. Career Education, sponsored by the Chamber of 

Commferce.of the United States. Though Marland assefrts that labor had a high 

degree of participation in' the partnership which produced these concepts, it 

may be more useful to analyze the listing as the "management agenda"' for 

educational reform. The concepts are: ' ^ . 

-1. Exchange programs between business-labor-industry and school person- 
nel. . ■ • ' 

-■ - ■ . ' • • ' ' ■ '^"\- 

2. Field trips for students * * 

3. Work experience for aU schoo . 

4. Schoo^industry\iob placement programs, 

5. Occupation al ^R ^ource Persons 

6. Year-round school staffed partly by business-Labor-industrial^ personnel 

7. Retired workers as resource persons - 



8. Work as more personally satisfying to the individual worker 

\ 9. Every student leaving school equipped with a rriarke table job skill 

10. Every student leaving school able to find work^^ 

For comparison (arid it is also interesting to contrast the above program vvith 
Wirtz and Tyler and what follows) helFels an early list of "Questions One Might 
Ask of Career Education." It >Vas prepared by Kenneth R. Edwards, Director, 
Skill Improvement Training, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

^ 1. Will Gareer Education work? 

2. WOl it supply dignity to the "world of work?'' ^ 

3. Will our present teachers be capable of teaching the *'\yorld"of work?" 

4. How will teachers gain the actual on-the-job experience needed to make 
career education work and at whose expense? 

5. Can students be taught and will they accept the ethics of work? 

• 6, Can a student -make a tentative career choice by the end of 
kindergarten? Can he make a choice of the career or careers he wishes 
to explore by the end of the 6th grade? Will he be mature by the 9th 
grade to actually make a firm choice of an occupation? 

7. Will employers, who how require a baccalaureate degree, lower their 
standards to accept career educated employees? ( ^ 

8. How will present schools meet the needs for career counseling and 
placement? ^ 

9. What will be the overall effect of vocational skill training in a formal 
education environment? 

10. How many workers will be displaced when attempts are made to place 
teachers and students on jobs, to gain work experience? 

1 1 . Can parents accept career education as a direct replacement for the 
time honored dream of a college education for their children and how 
may parent attitudes be changed? 



12. Will the occupatipnal community bejiised as a source of information or 
will, the educators assume that they know what is best? 

13. Who will evaluate career education and serve as a source of pbseryar 
tion— the. educators, the government, the gep^^ral public or the 
occupational community? ^ / 
■ . , \ ' - • ■ " ^ . ■ . - 

14. How wUrwork, itself, be made me'g^ingful to all? / 

15. Can the prganizational and administrative structure of education be 
changed to accept the full impact of careerisducation? 

16. Will the proposed benefits to be gained exceed the cost? / 

17. Will so much emphasis on the /*world- of work" tend to lower the 
intellectual level of thj^s country, making it somewhat backwards? 

• ■ . . ....... / • 

18. Will career education cause a flpod on the labor market cSf semi-trained 
persons and in the long-run, reduce wages arid working conditions?^ ^ 

Despite any assertions by career educators to the contrary, these questions 
of the conceptual framework and theoretical bases of career education remain 
unanswered or only partially answered* Proof of this state of affairs is available 
in the practical applications of the concepts, the subject of the operational 
corisideratiohs section which follows. 

Operational Considerations 

Even accepting for the sake of sftgument the philosophy of this project^ 
we have grave doubts about its prossib^e irHplementation; . . , \Ve continue 
to believe that career education, properly interpreted, has an important 
place in the reformation of the school curriculum, and that the 
reformation of that curriculum should be a subject of major attention. 
We dp not wish the school system to clean its house by abandoning it 
and moving into ours. ' 



' —Department of Research & Education 

3r--- ' International Union of Operating Engineers, 1973^ 

There is an organic relationship between the instances of practical 
application of career education concepts which we examine here and the 
recommendations for chanjge which follow. 
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The "heft" of this section, however, may give the delusion that it is of 
secondary import in comparison to other aspects of this paper. This is illusory. 
There is a simple explanation for the paucity of examples of interaction, best 
phrased by an educator who wrote to the author, 

; I am sorry that my response has been so tardy. However, this most 
.. .probably reflects that there are very few successful interactions between 
. labor and the schools. I am very sorry to admit this sad state of affairs 

but note that educators, as a whole, have been less than enthusiastic in 

dealing with organized labor.^* 

Four distinct but . interrelated categories, each of which is discussed 
separatery, constitute the operational considerations We must address: These 
are: 

The "TurP' problem i . ; 

Roles of participants in the schools 
Labor a#^a curricular subject 
Work-experience and economic realities 

The issue raised in the statement by the Operating Engineers which appears 
above is essentially a question of "turf." We use this word with 
THft the conscious intention of invoking images of the colloquial 
"TURF" meanings associated with "turf," for at the core this is an issue 
PROBLEM of institutional territory, of what is appropriate for the School 
and the Union. 

The document from which the operating erigi«eers statement is lifted is a 
good example of the territorial issue. Entitled "A Critical Analysis of the Texas 
Education Agency-United States Office of Education 'Career Education 
Cluster Plan.* " It was adopted fay the AFL-GIO in convention as a policy 
statement in 1973. While it i^»«©t necessary to quote extensively from the 
statement, the following excerpts provide some of the flavor of the critique: 

The USOE-Texas Education Agency's career education "construction 
cluster" proposal is seriously misguided both in conception and in detail— in 
strategy and tactics. , 

************** iH ** 



Every heavy equipment apprenticeship program spends more per student 
training operating engineers than the richest public school district spends 



per student in all subjects combined. The public, schools couldn't duplicate 
this. inye^tmeht, nor should they. 

********** ******* 
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The schools should give students a beUer idea of the challenges and 
possibilities available in tlieVorld of workfln the construction industry, the 
. Industrial Arts Curriculum Projects iUorld of Construction series is a step in 
the right direction. ^.^ 

These sorts of speciiicj)otnts critiquing existing career education practices 
must be taken into account in ongoing activities. Leaving aside the work- 
expprience issue for the moment, the issue raised here regarding whose turf the 
description and organization ^of job details should >be is a major one. In 
response to the author's generaiizbd request for information on their career 
education activities, many unions I sent examples of their work in the area of 
job description. The Associated Artists and Actors of America, for example, 
described their publications on acting.^ ° American Federation of Musiciaris 
responded with several slickly-produced brochures on music careers.'* *_Xhe 
Telecommunications International ' • • • 

the telephone industry.^- - 



Union sent job descriptions for careers in 



These are only a few examples; there are many more, which include 
occupations as diverse as electrical' workers, barbers, ancf bartenders. What has 
been amply demonstrated is that u|mons consider career developrnent rfiaterials 
in their own fields to be their riglit and responsibility-jri short, their turf. The 
qufstions they raise regard the practice of career educators who. either through 
ignorance or choice, disregard thiese materials, and in consequence invade 
labor's turf. 



ROLES 
OF 
SCHOOL 

PARTI- 
CIPANTS 



The previous isslie is directly related to the issue of the 
function of the public school. At the conceptual level, as we 
have seen, this takei the form of historic support by unions for 
public education. At the operational level, the form is the role 
of those who are associated with schooling. . - ■ 



"I have never attempted to milk a cow," writes^hn Sessions in "Unions, 
Education and Employment," "b^t I am vain enougri to think that I. could o. 



develop a better curriculum on how 
In the same article, ^e spells it out: 

I arn convinced that teaching: is 
learn. . . better if the learning 



professionally qualified ^eacher. 



to do it than could most dairy farmers. 



"4 3 



a highly skilled profession. . . Students. . . 
takes; place under the direction of a 
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' ' ' \ ■ - ' ■ • i V--. ■ ' 

The implication is that career educatioir' must, first, be more carefuf in 
clarifying the roles of the classroorri teacher and others associated with the 
enterprise and, second, maintain public control of public^ schooling. Elsewhere 
Sessions has istated flatly that labor was totally opposed to OE's "employer- 
based model'* for caijeer education.^ ^ It is not difficult to anticipate, then, 
labor*^ anxiety over career educlttion and the relationship of *'butside forces'* 
to the schools. This has, in fact^ beerf^ the case at the operational level. As 'one 
educator stated to thje ^uthor, * " 

organized labor contributes very little to career education at the local school 
level. The adversary relationship they have with rnanagemwt seems to carry 
over. . . . This provides a particularly adverse effect when contrasted with 
the general cooperation received from business and in<iustry,f ^ - 

■-. ^ y ■ ■ j ■ ' , - 

We will return .to this issue ! in a slightly modified form when we discuss 
work experience. It remains an obstacle to be removed before effective 
implementation at the local level can occur. 

Previous discussions of the image of work and of the lack of knowledge of 
labor history among educators and its consequences in. the. 
LABOR career education curriciulurn have touched on another 

/"practical problem in the view of unions. In general, ithe 
CURRKXTLUM issue ^ is the absence, of labor studies at all levels of 
schooling. Specifically, the cjuestion is one of career 
educators' commitment to their student's learning about the role of unions in 
their future jobs. 

Stephen H. Confer, of "the j Gomrriunications Workers of America (GW A) 
Headquarters/Staff Training, delineated the issue succinctly: 

In addition to the obvious reasons why labor's point of view should be 
considered, membership an<y^iinvt>W^ in a union may well be an, 

important part of the young persons' working life, a part which has been 
• ignored by specialists in career education up to this time*'*'^ 

And W. McCierman, President of^ the International Association b 

Firefighters, has commented on the broader issue: ! 

■ . ■ ' ■. r . . . , ■ . 

rrls my conviction that it ' i^/essehtial to an improvement in this general 
-situation for schools at all. levels to provide adequate, unprejudiced 
instmction in labor Wstory/ organization and functioning/Tftfi begin 
in high school and should certainly be offered. at the university level."* ® ; 



Because such instruction has not been a part pf the career education model 
in the past, labor has again avoided an enthusiasltic comroitment to implemen- 
tation. * ^ * \ 



Of all the impediments to practical application of. career education 
: concepts, labor's attitude toward work experience may be 
WORK the most significant; Because the theory and practice of 

EXPERIENCE work experience in education touches upon so many 
elements of real or perceived conflict between labor 
intwests and management interests, it may well prove to be the issue that 
ultimately determines the outcome of many of the other facets of the 
labor-education relationship. v 

Thpugh other factors have appeared in the debate over work experience; 
there seem to be five primary areas urgently requiring, recognition in practice: 

1) remuneration; ^ ... - 

. 2) protective labor Jaws; 

3) productivity;* ^ . i ^ 

4) unernployment; and - - : , - 

5) apprenticeships: 

. Let us look more clos0ly at each; 

' ■ I - " • - 

' ' - ' ■ ■ K _i ■ • 

,J) ."Remuneration: To career educators the question of paid versus unpaid 
work experience is open to debate. Hoyt, among others, has indicated that he 
sees a rieed for both forms; he conceiyes a spectrum of activities cillminating^'in 
paid work experience "as the student mpves - closer to making bonafide 
occupational chpices.'"* ^ ^ . > 

■ ■ y ' . - -.^ ■■■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■' • ' i- 

In contrast, unions view unpaid work experience as anathema. As Sessions 
has noted, I 

. Dis<jussions about learners in -the workplace . tend to proceed with 
• equanimity until tiie^ concept becomes sullied by the practical subject of 
remiineifation.^^^ - ' .. . 

We necessarily return to jthis subject throughout the remainder of this 
discussion. But, tci' generalize, on the "practical subject of ..remuneration," there 
is a basic conflict on the question of whether students should be paidJ 
Educators say, "Sometimes; how ^^ften depends on the" nature of the 
experience." Unionises :retort, "Hardly ever, and we will say when." . 



"2) Protective Labor Laws: JJnion Jeadefs consider the possibility *of the 
destructipn of minimum wage and child labor laws through misapplied work 
experieaee prdgraiiis as a problem of imense degree. As Thomas F. Murpliy, 
president of the International Union- of Bricklayers and Allied CraftsmerK, 

wrote to.the author* unions are— ' 

' . ' '. " . ' 

extremely mindful and sensitive fo the hazards of violations of child labor 
laws, and the performance of work in frustration of rnininjum wagclaw^, 
not to mention negotiated and prevailing rates.f ^ ' ! 

Sessions has written extehsively oil this area, bluntly stating in one essay» 

Labor will riot permit the erosion of the negotiated wage structure. Nor will 
labor permit violations of the child-labor laws in the name'of education,^ ^ 

Given the depth of union concern with this Aspect of the work experierice, 
the Hterature and spokespersons of career education haye been woefully 
unresponsive in their'/reassurances that student workers do not in p^a^cal 
consequence negat^jorganized labor's historical task. 

3). Productivity: "The- changes qalled for by career education," according 
to Hoyt, "can, in my opinion, be viewed' as making some contributions toward 
increasing productivity."^ ^ Productivity's relationship to education and the 
workplace is actually a rnych- broader issue than only work experience aspects. 
We raise it here specifically to poifit out labor's fear tliat students in the 
workplace will be manipulated by management to promote **speed up" in die 
job situation- ' : X * \. 

Tliis is by no means a f^tastic bit of labor propaganda in the ongoing battle 
with management. Labor leaders have interpreted this as a result of their 
experience with interns in several specific situations. And as Wirtz indicate's, in 
a slighdy different cdn'text, in TTie iBoMn£//i25s7?^50w/'ce.- 

This effort and these prospects carmot be isolated from the concerns of the 
American labor movement/Wdrkers and their jobs are the essence of what, 
unions are about. Unions, since their inception, have, concerned themselves 
with working conditions, pay, hours of work, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, repres^^ntation in general, a^^d other agenda items n^t easily 
distinguishable from whatever is meant to be implied by "quality of ,v/ork." 
It is the urifpxtunate fact that unprincipled opportunists have tried to 
exploit these new approaches as effective "union, busting" tactics. Because 
increased productivity is unquestionably a principal, and entirely iegitimate, 
concern of many mahagement participants i,n these j'ob enrichinent and job 



redesign effort^ there will be a natural tendency among union leaders to 
suspect these ijf being merely' more elegant names for the old-fasljxioned 
. • ■ speedup-one more way to exact higher profits from the-eight-hour day.''*. 

.Until ^ .iions see pragmatic evidence that work experie^rtce is not merely an ' 
elegant name for speedup, they will be contentious about their workplace 
- prerogatives. 

4) Unemployment: There is a very concrete, practical side to the issue of 
full employment in the ecorjomy and career education: When there are not 
enough jobs for workers, who need to work to live, it is impossible to create 
jobs for students who are "exploring careers." As Sessions points out. 

On-the-job education programs don't ' work in periods oV substantial 
unemployment. . . . Under conditions of widespread unemployment, it is 
the educational program which will go down the drain, at least in unionized* 
. industries.^ s , 

Another dimension of jttje -tinemployment issue involves thz effect of " 
expanded career awareness ;^nd'opplprtunity for traditionally excludecf groups, 
sUch as jvOmen and minorities, V " ' ^, . 

Robert Lindsey reports in the September 12, 1976 "New York Times " 
that: ' ' 

• " ■ ' ' ■ ^. • ^ ^ 

. IXiring the last two years, and especially , in 1976, women have entered the 
job market at a pace cal.ied "extraordinar>'" by Alan Greenspan, chairman 
^ of the President's Council )^f Economic Advisors. . . their decisions to return 
to work have torpedoed. . . forecasts of a leveling off of the nation's 
unemployment rate at 7 percent Ity. the end of this year. . . .^^ 

■' «.■ '*■ 

The implications for work expj^erience are clear. If the worker sees- the 
student down the -line or at the next d^pk as potentially taking a fellow 
unionist's job away after graduation (and^ witli the realities of racism and 
spxism, this wilL be particularly true if "the student is black or female), that 
worker as a good trade unionist , must oppose; w pr/wc/p/e the on-the-job . 
education practice. '1 * . 

- ■ ■ ■ \ • " ' '* ' .-. ^ 

It is an ironic contradiction; the positive effect of career education (and the 
women's m9vement, in this specific ejiample) in encouraging job awareness and 
-expanded vision helps to Create the negative consequence of increased 
unemployment and worker alienation. ' - 
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5) Apprenticeships: In the viewpoint of organized labor, a critical area in 
which career educators must clarify their intentions is that of apprenticeship 
programs. Many unions have worked hard to build such programs on a 
contractual basis with rnanagement» and are suspicious of any real or appare 
attempt at erosion of these programs, ' 

>* ■ • " * - . 

To unions the apprenticeship is the vehicle which peqjjits work-experience 

in a learning situation within the context of negotiated labor-management 
structures. Elsewhere in this paper we discuss some examples of this context: 
in the building trades, in the "turf question to some extent, and so on. In 
considering the operation of career education concepts in practice wex:an point 
to these examples as areas of actual and potential conflict oil apprenticeship- 
related questions. - - , ^ 

There have been, of- course, counter-examples of smoothly-functioning 
programs which have pleased bolh labor leaders and educators in their 
operation. But to increase the awareness level of career development 
conceptualizers on this issue we need to point to instances in which things did 
nor run smoothly. Any implejmentatipn of career e,ducation concepts, in other 
words, which avoids, 'neglects or negates the established apprentice sliip 
programs which it touches upon wilLprobably find itself in serious trouble, and 
probably sooner rather than later* 

We will give the last word on work experience and labor to a careeir 
education expert working' closely with labor on the local level. His analysis 
sums up our previous discussion and serves as a transition to the foUowin 
sections on strategies for change: ^ ' 

As representative organizations; labor unions by their very nature must 
support the interests oT their current 'members, rather than those of 
potential new members. Students are only potential members with .zero 
seniority. Any appeal in'^behalf of students is balanced against the needs, 
real 6r otherwise, of current members. . . . Wliile unipns do not hire people 
they surely do prevent people from being hired. This contributes to the 
negative image of always opposing everything whieh organized labor 
sometimes has. , . . The protection afforded by a union cpntract is 
meaningless to the person who has no job. Only after you get the job'does it 
take on meaning. * 

As a career educator interested in preparing students for employment as a 
meaningful part of a total career, the last tiling I need is organized labor; 
curtailing my opportunities to place students on sites where actual work 
experience can be gained. Yet this is precisely what happens. Students are 
often placed in non-union situations witfi lower pay and benefits becausic 



there 4s no way we can gain a placenient in a union situation. As I see it, 
many labor leaders think career education is fine as long as it takes place 
tatally within the confines of a school. Any real world experience that 
ariiounts to more than visiting and^ observing is verboten. However, many 
students need the experience of actually doing, not merely to gain skijl but 
as a motivational device. Tliey need desperately to learn that they can 
acliieve, that they -are competent, that they are capable of acting on the 
world rather than constantly reacting to it. If they can gain this knowledge 
it then acts as a stimulus to achieverhent of academic skills.^ : 

PART II-STRATEGIES 

There has been much - current emphasis in the schools on "career 
education.'" In an effort to make the development of career education 
reahstic and meaningful, the AFL-CIO nationally and its affiliated unions 
and State federations have been deeply involved in planning activities. The 
active involvement, of labor in the earUest phases of planning is essential if 
career education programs are to be successful. In an unfortunate number of 
situations, employers, have b^n invited to participate in career education 
planning but unions have ixou In other instances, it has sometimes appeared 
that it was not labor's advice wliich has been wanted so much as its se^al of 
approval. " ^ 

Labor representatives have effectively expressed their concern with this 
narrow approach to ctfreer educatioji. Some of the most blatantly misguided 
career education proposals have, been shelved, among them "the employer- 
based model of career education," a plan which was strongly opposed by 
theAFL-CIO. , - 

Labor has warned against permitting -vaguely, thought through"" career 
education plans, to. convert the schools into little more than job training 
institutions. Relating education to the world of work is irriportant/but it is 
equally important that education be related lo preparing students for the 
demands of citizenship, for their future roles as members of their families, 
and for the fullest development of their human potential. Although niost of 
the. official spokesmen for career education pay lip service to this principle, 
their actions 00 not always' follow their rhetoric. i 

Gonsidcring the importance which has been placed on career education, it is 
remarkable that it has received almost no funding in its own right. Schools 
everywhere are building "career information centers" out of free literature, 
a very undependable way of gathering reliable Information. 



What money has been available iFor career education has been largely taken 
from discretionary funds appropriated under the Vocational Education Act. 
This means that to the extent that career education prospers, there is less 
money for vocational education* 

Equally alarming have been the continuing efforts of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to .explore 
ways to relax child labor and minimum wage laws for teenagers. In a period 
of high unemployment, the inevitable result of relaxing these'laws woald be 
to encourage employers to hire low-wage' teenagers at the expense of adult 
workers. 

^ - -''The AFL-CIO Platfo^rm Proposals,'M976^® 

As much as possible; in this part of the paper, organized labor speaks not via 
the author's interpretations, :but for itself. 

It seems to be a fact of action-oriented research that the portion suggesting 
specific proposals or reeommendatidhs is always far shorter than the section 
oriented toward intellpctual, abstract and/or analytical 'discussion* This is 
partially a function of the predilection of researchers to, po.ntificate and 
philosophize. Thi5- is not, we hope, the predominant ^operant factor in this 
particular research paper. Rather, the author maintains, m this case the cause is 
the level of lack of interest and participation in career education by unions 
thus far, A necessary consequence of thiis low level of /w^wr is a relatively low 
level of output in the form of analytical statements and position papers. This 
situation is rapidly changing, as is labor's attitude toward the potential benefits 
of career education. , . 

But the past neglect of the career education movement by the labor 
movement (and vice versa) is reflected in these comments submitted to the 
author by union spokespersons; 

Unfortunately, I cannot answer your questions on career education simply 
because we have no current information, studies, or experience, , 

^ 41 i|e 41 4i4e He i«k ifc m He % % )4( lit 4e >|( % 

Vm afraid there's not much more we can tell you. We are maintaining our 
interest however, even though it is not one of our top priorities.^ 9 

I regret to tell you that we have no data that would be of assistance to 
you. . . . Our main concerns are elsewhere, and as a consequence we have 



"neither collected nor developed the material upon which to base a public 
position.^ ' 

— -Glearlyv-it"is— flow— tj^e— respensibitity^ 

educators to take /e^eh other seriously and begin to work out methods of 
implementation. When active unions are the rule and passive unions the 
exception, progress wiU have been made* - 

J Hoyt, in a recent address, listed the "basic restraints to implementation" as 
the following "Obstacles": , . . 

K T7te Pendulum Problem of "bringing a proper emphasis to education; as 
preparation for work," ' . 

2. Tlie Impotence Image that "the greatest power of career education lies in 
its complete irnpotence— in its absolute dependence on the increased 
strengthening of a wide variety of existing educational programs/* 

3. The Definitional Dilemma of "our attempt to redefine the four-letter 
word, "work"— and so to change the meaning of education as prepara- 
tion for work." 

4. 77ie Teacher 7>Y3fp that insists that, "while career education is a truly 
collaborative effort, the classroorn teacher is the key person involved in 
its success— or its failure." - 

5. Tlie Collaborative Quandary, or the problem of "crying for educational 
reform while admitting, from the outset, that educators will^ never be 
able to bring about this refonn by themselves."^ ^ 

Every aspect of these restraints has direct connections to career education 
vis-a-vis organized labor. One can state it more strongly: labor is inextricably 
involved in all five "obstacles" and can choose to help or to hinder each 
situation-, . . * 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '^^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The sections which follow begin to explore the short- and long-range 

consequences of this reality. * . 

Short-Range Implementation - 

An Introduction to Career Education lists five, initial implementation tasks 
for the "business-lahor-industry" community: 

I. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study opportunities 
for students for those who educate students. . . . 



2. Serve as career development resource personnel* . - 

3. Participate in part-time-and full-time placement programs. 



4. Participate actively and positively in prograrris designed to reduce worker 
alienation. . ' 

5. Participate in career education policy fon^iulation.** ^ 

Before labor enthusiastically embraces its role (and its bedfello.ws) in this 
communal pursuit, it has its own initial impleme^tatiqn agenda to which career 
education must respond. Labor's agenda has nipt been stated as succinctly as 
OE's, but by interpolating from various statemeiits in recent. years, it is possible 
to classify the labor plan for implementation ^to three general task-oriented 
proposals: J * 

. - ■ 

A. Increase the participation of organized labor in ongoing career develop- 
ment programs, and make certain it is understood that such participa- 
tion justifiably reflects the interests and needs of workers in the 

^ ' workplace. - 

B. Reconsider and revise the framework for work-experience to take into 
account labor's view of economic realities ^uch as unemployment) and 
the needs of workers for protection from management incursions (such 
as in negotiated wage structure and productivity). ; 

C. Encourage the infusion of labor study programs as part of comprehen- 
sive career education at all school levels, with union involvement in 

-B^ curriculum development. ' V ^*^ 

These proposals reflect the initiative of specific labor organizations and 
individuals. The remainder of this section documents these initiatives by citing 
the sources from which the above proposals evolved. 

"I find little in the Uterature of career education,** writes John Sessions,^ 

"which sees labor as a^ creative resource,"^"* ge sees the 
PROPOSAL - question of how to involve organized labor as straightforward 
A and simple: 

In developing career programs . . . the manpower trairfing arm of 
organized labor is the Human Resources Development Institute. . . . Their 
nearest field representatives can be contacted by calling the AFL-CIO local 
• central body. . . and the time to do it is the morning of the first day that 
you decide it might be a good idea to begin a career development 



program, . . 
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Al Lorente'of the UAW has proposed advisory committees at Federal, State, 
regional and local levels, in whiclT organized labor will play a leading role. Hfere 
is Lorente's list of what can be expected of labor representatives on these 
comrhittees: 



—Assistance as new goals and objectives are developed for public education, 
making it more relevant to the trSe needs of students. 

—Assistance in the recruitment of a cadre of resource personnel from 
organized labor who can supplement guidance and counseling activities. 

—Lend assistance in the expansion of cooperative and distributive educa- 
tional programs, harnessing the wealth of learning potential provided by 
the total community.- 

--Assist in confirming needed performance indicators or objectives, that are 
developed for students. These indicators, or objectives!, could relate to all 
instructional areas, whether it be career development, academic, voca- 
tional or technical subject areas; * * 

t, • ■ ' . ■ / . . 

—Provide inpuUto develop, support and endorse new funding mechanisms 
that are needed to improve public education and insure -that quality 
. education is made available to all students involved in the; public education 
process.^^ - 

In a significant, endorsement, Lorente has expressed general agreement with 
OE's approaches; the UAW believes that they are basically "on the right track," 
But Lorente has publicly expressed one suggestion specifically ^med at OE and 
its organizational patterns. In congressional testimony before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in February 1976, he commented on a 
UAW "special concern:" ... 

That concern centers around the fact that tjiere is no representative from 
organized labor on the National Advisory Council for Career Education. 
This glaring omission has created resentrtient, suspicion ^nd hostility toward 
career education from various sectors of organized labor.*'' » 

- That same testimony contained other comments related to labor involve- 
ment. Lorente suggested expanding "the definition of Career education to 
include more than job awareness, exploration, decisionmaking and plan- 
ning."*® And he goes on to describe how the UAW developed its positions in; 




part through contact with the Michigan Career Education Advisory G^mmis- 
sion. Tlieir participation there, in fact, leads Lorente to predict that: 

whgn anA if a represe ntative frprn or ganized labotjsits on the National 
Advisory Council, promotion and implementation of career education will 
be Accomplished much easier,^.^ ^ ' • : i 

It will be interesting to see if (and when) this prediction proves accurate in 
the future. 



in his qongressional testimony, Lorente idenfl^Rs another area of involve- 
ment for labor— encouraging policymaking bodies to fully fund career 
education programs. He refers to the specific provisions of the bill (HR 1 1023) 
under, consideration and suggests expanding the funding provisions and 
removing the strict time lines to make funding more readily available to school 
districts/ ; 

These comments are a direct predecessor to the proposals Offered by , the, 
' American Federation, of Teachers (AFT) in a Resolution of their August 1976, 
convention. Some of their ii^iplementation guidelines deal \with long-range 



implications and. are 
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discussed in the next section. But other proposals have. 



'merit as short-range action tasks: 

^Job training programs should be expanded ■ ; ^ 

/--Information ab'C^ut^' careers^ should be compiled and made generally 
available • — * 

^ —Adult education programs must bt'expanded ■ 

' —Restrictions against adult use of schools should be fe-examined.'^^ 

' ^ / ■ 

Looking backward, to' 1974, the Resolution on'"Education in General" by 
the 16th International Union of- Electrical, Radio ar?d Machine Workers.(IUE) 
Convention contains ten points directly addressihdSpareer education: ' 



tie 



stress education ' ^ 

2. Support grant^ to develop npn*sexist curricular material^^q|if^ programs 

3. Figlit sexism and racism in education ^ 

4. Encourage educational irinovations. 



5; Replace regressive taxes with direct Federal funding for schools 



6. Increase funding for vocational and adult education, provided it is 
broadly-construed 

". ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . •' 1 ' ■ , 

7. Continue to fight for increased funds for higher education 

• ■ ^ ■ . . , ..■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ ...u , 

8. Support'^a program of 16 years of free public education for aU 

9. Reconunend renewed efforts to end school segregation and encourage 
cultural pluralism 

10. Support broad-based democratic decisionmaking in the educational 
. system.'^" , A*. J'^ " 

All of these examples point to the samp end: greater labor involvement in 
career education theory, concepts, and operation* "Many. . . pitfalls. . . could 
have been avoided/* asserts Sessions; "had there been better involvemerit of 
organized labor in developing plans for career education."'^ ^ 

Since we have dealt so extensively with this issue in previous sections, vve 
will let suffice here three statements regarding on-the-job 
PROPOSAL education which, articulate a labor perspective. The first is 
B from Al Lorente*js previously-cited testimony: 

The proposed legislation should specify that work experience rneans 
woAi-/7^/(G? work experience. 's 

We are also of the firm opinion that student hands-on activities, with 
: employers, which involyes direct .remuneration^ wiU surely lead toward 
justification to change child labor laws and r^lax minimum wage standards. 
Further, there is a distihct danger that this activity jeopardizes the job 
security of the existing work force. Viable alternatives to this activity can be 
developed.*'^ / ' 

The second is contained in the AFT's recent resolution: ^ ^ 

•■; ■ r^. . ■ , ' 

Alternative programs which have a career prieritation may be provi^e^ for 
students. . . . While some of these may involve ^^rk experience, they must 
.be carefully constructed so that they are clearly the responsibility of the 
publie schbol system. . . ^. . ^ 

■ ■ ' " ■ . * . 

Where career education programs involve any kind of experience at the 
job sitfe they should be tried only in -industries wh^re there is full 
employment ana where no adult workers will be displaced. . 



In ; the- third. Sessions comments on a specific proposition regarding 
remuneration: - 

If educationally-designed_ work experjent^s involve unusual training costs 
for the employer, if the. student worker is not able to perform as the 
employer expects his regular apprentices to perform, then the answer is nq^ 
to lower the jiay scales but to provide subsidizEitiqn f^f the emprpyert 
Subsidization sHould not be provided by tax credits, but by contracts, and 
Only where the employer can demonstrate that the costs of the trainiJig are 
substantial. Here again, it is evident that planning the work experience.rnust 
be a cooperative effort of the schools, the employers, and the unions. 
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The reader may judge the accuracy and feasibility of these statements as 
concepts. Educators must respond to the concerns and perceptions of 
organized labor as they implement programs in lotal school systems. We return, 
to Sessions who aptly sums up: 

All in all, on-tKe-job educational prpgrams then can be a valuable pact of the 
total educational experience provided that they are controlled by public- 
education authorities as a cornponent of a complete curriculum, provided 
r that- eflnploy^^^ unions and other relevant community groups participate in 
the initial and Continuous planning oq^ basis of equality, and provided that 
as a nation we adopt policies designed to create a full-employment 
economy.^* 

t. . ■ * 

Not only the chOdren of working-class families but all Americans need to 
know more about the history of labor in; this country. As 
PROPOSAL Richard O. Boyer and Herbert Morris stress in Labor's Untold 
^ Story, . . 

- Labor's story, still untold and largely pissing froni textbooks ^nd 
conventional history, is more than an account of strikes, spies, and 
frame-ups, of o^nizing and building unions of men and women fighting 
and dying for b^«r lives in a better America. ,. . 

Fundamentally,, labor's storyjs the story of the American people. To 
► . .view it narrowly, to concentrate oh the history of specific trade unions or 
.-^on the careers of individuals and their rivalries would be to miss the point 
that the great forces which have swept the American people into action have, 
been the very forces that have also molded labor." " 
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Hiis will stand as an excellent conceptual framewor^ for the task a£ hand, 
but the^^impfementation of that goal of spreading labor's story is far from 
accomplished. It is th°e unionists' contention that the" career education 



movement, both as ari act ofigdod faith aiid in the interests of academic and 



curricular corripleteness, must infuse 
development concept. 



/ 



the study of labor, into the career 



Labor, it goes without saying,/'wdil be delighteci to help iii this enteiprise. 
Career educators may draw on the organizatiianial expertise of union education 
departments and follow the models of union-school cooperation whl*h have 
produced such ventures as the American Federation of State, County and 
Miitucipal Employees-College of New RocheUe- "District 37' Campus;", the 
District 65— Distributive Workers of America— Hofstra University "Institute of 
Applied Social Science;" and the AFllciO Labor Studies Center,''® These are 
just three amoiig other current examjjjles of the historical precedent of union 
involvement in the education of workers, stretching nearly a century and a 

half. ' , ■■ ■ : " :-■ ■ ■ . 

r ■. . . ' ■ ■ / ■■ -t ■ 

Career education, too, may depetnd on the expert aid of unions in the 
development of relevant( curriculum and instructional materials. The UAW 
education department, for example/ has produced sophisticatedfprogranimecf 
textbooks on work-related issu^.V^ As another exampfev in a/ collaborative 
effort of representatives from educational and labor organizations, a compre- 
hensive curriculum package called Lab or Unions; Progress and Promise" has 
been produced. "r.-\ ■ ■ ..• j . 

According to^pne of the develci^ers, Hal Kessler, the material was developed 
because "the response to die question "does the curriculum include a substantial 
and fair treatment of the role oi" organized laUor in American society?" must 
be answered in the negative. He t\)ntinues: " 

There is a great deal that h^ to be done by way of labor education within* 
the union, but I suggestj-^that even more important is the facf that^Jl^ 
teachers. . . have an obligation to deal with the problems and progress ^fthe 
Ajnerican labor rnovernenV in their classrooms.^ ° 

■ '^ ■■ ' . ■ '■- '■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ■ . /. • '■■ ' ■ ■" ■ ' ■ * ■ 

Among the topics covered, besides an historical perspective on unionism. 



are 

/ 



—the structure and functions of unions 
" —collective bargaining 
—contracts ' / 
^grievances and grieyance procedures 
—the role of unions in the community. 



It is this sort of study material that organized labor \yants to see as a part of 
. the career curriculum, ■ j " . ' 

And what of the outcome fori the learners after they study such materials? 
Qus Tyler phrases it best iri a series of qiaestiohs that points the way :^ ^ . 

. ". ' ■ ■ ■ . • • . ■■ r ■ * • ' ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■■ 

^ I should like to see a thoroughgoing review and revision of textbooks and 
school curriculums with an eye to the image of 4abor and^ the labor 
movement. Who built our, railroads— I mean who built it, not who IFinanced 
it? Our canals, highways, skyscrapers, tunnels? Who created our work songs, 

>. our sea chanties, our plantation melodies? Who ended child labor, opened 
free schools, established clinics, provided housing, biattled for major Tiumane 
legislation over a century and a half? What is a union, a contract, a 
grievance, a strike? Why ha^^men and women died for their, union as they 
have died for their country? is William Sylvis, Samuel Gompers, Phillip 
Randolph, John Mitchell, Mother Jones, Andrew Furuseth, Morris Hilquit, 
Bill Haywood?, In short, there is a great heritage in American labor that, 
properly related, would create pride in being one of that great class that 

' works-- really works— for a living.® ^ ■ 

^ Long Range Implications 

. ■ . . " ■ ^ .- ■ ■ - ■ ■ . . ; , . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ;■ 

In the long-term view; what are the implications of the issues we have raised 
and the impleme^ntation strategies we have discussed? Foir aniswers, we need to 
return to our most helpful sources— the OE policy paper and the union 
spokespersons. 

Taken as a whole, three seations of A^i Introduction to Career Education 
serve as the foundation for* a long-range outlook on the prospects for such 
^ educational reform to succeed.: The twenty^five "programmatic assumptions** 
- provide a set of re^earchable hypotheses to stimulate developmental probes. 
Nine ''learner outcomes, ""listed as essential- goals, demonstrate the framework 
for evaluating individual accomplishment as students leave schools. And the 
foiirteen "basic educational changes charripioned by career educatic|n" enunci- 
*ate a manifesto for innovation by which one can judgejthe broad impact of the 
movement on educational institutions-^^ 

The OE paper finds three basic implications in the'lfssumptions,. outcomes, 

and changes they propose- These are: ^ 

■ s ■ . . ^ " ■ . ' . . . 

1. ThpugITt initial * career education reforms are not expensive, total 
educational reform will be^ 




2. " Much '-of the additiondlNiTioney required is available in tax-suppoifted 
educational systems oiytside the pi|blic K-16 systems. 

3. The days of educatio/lal isolationism are over.^^ 



In terms of organized labor's relationship to these re fopn<, there seem to be 
three, long te^m strategies which correspond in some v^^ys to the implications 
of OE's formulation. Briefly, these can be summarizetf as: ^ 

■ A. Clarification by unions of their pos|*i<|ns on career education and 
increased. initiative to gain acceptance of t^eir cohc-epts within the career 
• . education movement.; - - 

B. Expansion and rtiodification of w^'rk-experience to include union- 
sponsored apprenticeship and on-thl-job training programs— in theory 
' and practice; 

. . C. Recognition and consolidation .of "the role of labor "education i 
; interpreting and implementing lifelong learning. 

. .. Each of . these three Ifong-range propositions needs to' be examined more 
closely..,""- J '" ; ' ' f 

■■ As an outgro,wtl^^f their perception of exclusion from definitional 
processes- in the 'ferti^ stages of the career education movement, unions Have 
. ; . . become more assertive iri demanding representation /and 

' PROPOSITION consultation. In the long run this is a healthy and positive 
A phenomenon. Even now many labor correspondents /have 

indicated to the author incr^sed confidence in the evolving 
conceptual framework for career developirient programs. OE's policy paper, in 
fact, did have labor input aiid was a solid first step toward facilitating 
collaboration. / 

A concretej^vantage of labor sup^rt will be the historical *'clout7,unions 
have been abR^ to provide in lobbying for funding for public education. If 
organized labor will throw its weight behind career ediication, that alli'ance will 
provide resolute and formidable power ^s the reforms move from /he initial 
demonstration (and inexpensive) to the total infusion (and expensive) phases. 

Another\development relevant to this discussion should be encbu raged by 
career' e^c^tore. Unions are beginning to,issue specific and detailed' resolutions- 
and stdtements on e'ducation and work. The more codified material available 
from labor, the better able career educators will be to respond to ilearly-stated 
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critique and analysis of their plans. This process will clear up misunderstand- 
ings, ,on the one hsrid, and highlight any deep philosophical and ^eoretical V 
differences, on the other. Both. parties to the debate will know which issues are 
trivial and which substantial. Clear and reasoned responses will follow. 



' . Becaus e— this— initiativ e oh the p art -oj^rrgaftized—labor-te-etaFtfy^their- 
attitudes toward career education in formal position papers is so significant, 
three of the recent statements are reproduged in their entirety in the appaadix: . 
The 1974 lUE Resolution "Education in' General," the.1976 "UAW^Sreer 
Education Statement," and the 1976 AFT Resolution ^'Education and Work'* 
deserve careful reading for what they may portend. 

Relating both to the question . of non-public school eduqation and to 

PROPOSITION ^^^!^^^^^^"^ is the long tetm implication of the union 
^ attitude toward' work-experience. Without reviving our 

earlier debate about paid vs. unpaid, labor laws, etc., what 
seems to need intensive exploration is the relatic^ship of work-experience in 
career education to apprenticeships in labor education- 

. . ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ , . " 

Unidns have taken the position that much of the work-experience career 
educators want students to have can take plgce within the framework of 
already established on-the-job educational opportunifies sponsored by orga- 
nized labor. This position would appear to answer OE's request to seek 
supportive funding for^career education in alternative educational systems. It 
is, for-example, to a large extent tax supported: through the U.S. Department 
of Labor alone, more than 400,000 people at a cost of $35 million a year are 
involved in union-sponsored training.®'* In one case, a summer program for 
vocational exploration jointly sponsored by the AFl^CIO and the National 
AHUince of Businessmen has received Labor Department funding.®^ And -thore 
needs to be more study < of organized labor's role at the .State level^ as in 
the instance of their support ' of trade/technical programs in the Wisconsin 
vocational, technical and adult educating institutions, and the exemplary 
participation by the UAW in Michigan. i^ - . 

Unions can also help, to end educational * isolationism. Through labor 
education^, programs unions are already deeply involved in 
PROPOSITION ' adult education. As Norman Eiger, Associate Director of 
C the Rutgers University Labor Education Center, writes. 

If adult education can be considered as^Tlie genus, then labor education can 
properly be thought of as, a speciali^d species of the broader field. It is 
distinguished from adult education in the constituency it prirriaiily serves, ■ 
how' that constituency is reacheil, the institutions thaf provide labor 
education services, and its values, goals, content, and methodology.®* ' 



Eiger continues to state the five priorities for the Center, in addition to 
basic trade union education: 

1. providing understanding of racism and involving labor in urban problem- 
solvxngj " . 

2. ericouraging other educational institutions to aid in working people's 
learning, , w . : . ^ • 

' . ■ ■ . ' - • 

■ ... ■ • . ■ .. • V • ' 

3. 'refining concepts of work, and leisure and promoting more productive 
use of leisure, 

4. enhancing understanding of international labor, economic and social 
affairs, - - . ; ' ' 

5. producing instructional materials^ 

• ' ^ . ' ' ' ' ■ - ■ 

There is an obvious connection between the'se priorities and career 
education's promotion of lifelong learning. In the long run both groups will " 
^ benefit if labor educators and career educators convene to discuss areas of 
mutual eoncern. The researchers of both"' flelds, too, should explore and 
analyze-.the possibilities for future cooperation.. Based on their past academic 
and instructiofial ventures, there should be in the future a prominent role for 
labor educators in the career education movement. Educators concerned with- 
the educational needs, of workers have understood historically the concept of 
Ufelong learning better than most. Career education needs their experience, 
perspective, and vision. . : ■ " 



PART III-CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 
Some Tentative Conclusions - ; 

- Though this is the end of this paper it may be only the beginning of the 

topic- , .■ ■■ . ^ ■; '■ . ' 

' What We conclude based on the past relationships between labor and career 
education may be outdated, given the ongoing redefinitions " of those 
relatioiiships and their speedy evolution. ' - 

■■ ■ • ■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ '■■i:>.'- 

r • . ■ ■ ^ . . ■ ■. ■ . 

Nevertheless, we may return to the matters i^sed in the Introduction to 
assess where things stand now. In doing this, we mu§t still keep in mind our 
"caution, our issue, and our question. , ' 



The caution to remember that labor and education may be different than 
organized \aboT and the Office of Education remains appropriate. The evidence ^ 
does seem to indicate that we have dealt with most if not all of the major issues 
through that union-OE focus, and that in the near future both OE and the 
unions >yill continue to define the paramaters of the career education 
discussion • 

It will be necessary, however, to explore other versions and visions of the 
education-work nexus to complete the picture. The research priorities of the 
National Institute of Education, for example, have been an^i will continue to 
-be significant in stmcturing the career education ehvironrnent. The approaches 
and projects of the Departments' of Labor and Commerce, and of private 
organizations, are also informational resources. 

In addition, the viewpoints of other educators and conceptyalizers of career 
development must be utUized. Particularly througli the critiques of a "loyal* 
opposition," new directions^^in career education may emerge. 

And in a somewhat different manner it is also important lo. maintain an 
awareness -of ^the internal dynamics of the trade union movcincul. The 
potential shifts of emphasis and philosophy which niay occur through the 
ascendancy to positions of power of new labor leaders are variables to consider. 
The realignments caused by rank arid file groups within thie unions, too, may 
prove to contribute modifications in labor attitudes toward career education 
programs. ^ : ' ' - 

If there is any rriethod that can be devised to gain input from the ranks of 
unorganized workers/ that opinion also will be jusefuL We rhay continue 'to 
focus, in other words, on the current. leaders in the movement, but within our 
peripheral vision we need to keen ptlfer forces under observation. 

The ideological in&ptTcations of the "fundamental issue'j^^ we discussed in the 
Introduction remains one of the cohsiderations for our future analysis. We can,, 
in fact, link it up with the Introduction's "primary question*^ to suggest a 
crucial conclusion of this research. 

Even after all the documentation and analysis of the preceding pages we are 
no closer to reviving this fundamental issue and answering this prirriary 
question than--^§^\yere in the Introduction. In fact, by stressing the current 
situations and near-future probabUities, we actually may be a step further 
^removed from resolution and solution* .t / 

We need to resbWfe the underlying theoretical critiques which have emerged 
recently not from the educational reformers mentioned previously but by the 



social critics thus far unmentioned. Such observers of the educational scenfe as 
Samuel . Bowles and Herbert Gintis;«8| g^ch scholars of work as James 
O'Toole;** and, most specifically, such britics of vocational/career education 
as Marvin Lazerson and Norton Gnibbp have raised profound and as yet 
unresolved questions which career educatbrs cannot avoid. 

' j . . ' ' 

The task, then, fo/ the career education movernent is to move forward on 
two fronts. As seems now convention^, we can call one "theory" and the 
other "practice." 



In pmc//ce careeri education must ijiove beyond the demonstration phase 
and into the implengntation phase and prove that the Conceptual framework 
' within which, the ref^ms operate is valid. It is obvious dn this front that trade 
unions have played and will continue to play a pivotal role in the movement's 
success or failure. ^ , , . 

• ■ I ■ _ ' ' ' . . ■ ' . - . ^ ■ . , 

The broader theoretical questions,.too, need responses.. Career education has 
m-. genera] opted for the basic economic, political, and social forms of 
organization that define, this country in the last half of the twentieth century. 
It is self-consciously reformist rather than revolutionary. ' • 

r 

V But the adequacy of reform solutions in career development, in education, 
and in work, are exactly what are being called to task. In the adequacy of the' 
career educators' theoretical defense, and In the implementation of the 
^.practical applications of tliat defense, lies the answer to those who challenge 
. reform as inadequate. Perhaps fortunately, since it tends to sharpen the debate. 
It is not yet clear whether career education theory and practice does meet that 
challenge. . • . ' 

• It may appear less obvious oh" the theoretical level thai the labor movement 
is essential to the definiti.onal process. But by their very nature they must 
constantly deal with fundamental issues^of class, of race, of sex; of economic, 
pohtical, and social forms. Witliout the laboV perspective on career education 
tii«ory there may be no chance of constructing the reform rationale that needs 
to be articulated- r.' 

Our tentative .conclusion,' then,, is best phrased in ^the form of a series of 
tliree questions which remain to be explored: • 

In what direction should our society move? * 
How will career education h'elp or hinder that movernent? . ^ 

And how does the labor movement fit the direction of career education? 
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Note, that our f^rjal questions have been consciously constructed to be 
ipossible .to>-aris\yer simplistically. and conventionally, with **y^sses'' or 



Ynoes/V 



An Action-Oriented Summary 

. ; ■ • ' .■ ■ , ■ . .■ ■ ■ . "■- • ■ y 

In the preceding pages we have identified ^pme^f the issues and. strategies 
related to the relationship or organized labor'in the implementation of career 
education- 

*^ . * • , . * 

We indicated three levels of issue considerations: theoretical, conceptual, 

^ ■ . . ■ ■ 

and operational. We considered two aspects of strategic planning: short-range 
implementation^and long-range implications. 

Among the theoretical considerations discussed were the following: 

1. Hypotheses regarding the nature of work and the applicability o£ these 
to the theories held by labor leaders and career educators; 

2. The expansion of educational theory to include not only formal 
schoohng but also learning situations other than the school, particularly 
the mass media arid specifically televisiori; 

3/ Differing views of the transition between education and work and how 
this phase of career development is- looked at by union leaders and 
educators^ ^ 

. / ■ ' . ■ 

Among the conceptual considerations raised were: - 

1. The problem of lack of defiriition of terms; * 

2. The relation of labor to public education; 

3. The potential narrowing of choice in career education in labor's view; 

4. The real prospects for the collaborative relationships outlined in career 
education tenets, , 

Among the operational considerations examined were these: 

1. The "Turf problem of what are appropriate areas for which social 
institutions; 
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- - 2, Roles of participants in" the .schopls and how changes in them may be 
useful or not so useful; . 

3, The importance of lab°or as* a curricular subject in the viewpoint of each 
area; ' . . 

4. The economic realities of the work-experience question, including 
, ramifications of the deba|e over , remuneration, protective labor laws, 

productivity, unemployment, and apprenticeship, programs. 

V Implementation strate^es considered were threefold: 

1. Increasing the participation of organized labor in ongoing career 
. development programs; 

- ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ * 

2. Reconsidering and. revising the framework for work-experience; 

3. Encouraging the development of labor studies programs in. the school 
curriculum. ; - 

,Three propositions were suggested as long-term possibilities: 

1. Clarifying the positions of unions on career education and increasing 
their profQe within the career education rnovement; 

2. Expanding and modifying work-experiencfe -to accommodate union 
viewpoints; > 

3. Recognizing and consolidating the role of" labor education in life-long 
learning programs. - 

Boiled down to the most significant essentials, the following five action- 
oriented recommendations are offered as methods to enhance the participation 
of labor in the implementation of career education: 

1. Provide research support and investigate demonstration projects to 
analyze the uses of the mass, media, particularly television, in modifying 
negative images of workers and unions and educating viewers on career 
development topics. • . 

. 2. Encourage the quick elimination of class, sex and race bias in career 
education materials, classroom instruction, and guidance. . 



3. Appgint Tlabpr representatives* with full participation rights-, to career 
education/ decisionmdking a^eiicies at the Federal, State and local levels; 
and, particularly and specifically, on the National Advisory Council on' 
Career Education. " ' ^ 

4- Resolve the quandary \6f divergent viewpoints on work-experience, 
prirnarily by following union recommendations, and procedures where 
feasible, and secondarily by ensurinc consensus via negotiated com- 
promise in all other situations. - , 

5. Incorporate in all futiire discussions of and plans for cornprehe^nsivp 
career education programs a cornponent oriented toward labor studies 
and history for which union and labor education input is solicited. 

\ The result of good faith effort to act upon these recommendations should 
produce a series of 'further recommendations upon which the foundation of 
organized labor— career education collaboration can be laid. 
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:v 't-v'.;-^ - ■ V' ■ ■ 

ICf., for example, the writings of Normal Gysbers or Keith Goldhamrner for non-OE 
conceptual friarheworks. ' ' ' ; ' / * / . • 

^Printed as a pamphlet, October, 1975 ; available from UAW, pp. 6-7. 
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, - . ■■ ' . - 
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Printing Office, 1973), pp. 171-175. 

♦ 
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The role and function of- organized labor, in implementing career education 
is most properly deternliiaed by members of the organized labor nioyement. 
Under this, assumption/ eleven persons— 6 nominated by nhe AFL/CIO and 5 
nominated by the United Autoworkers— gathered together and, ^r two days, 
provided direct advice to the Director, Office of Career Education, USOE, on 
the topic of this monograph.. The contents of this monograph represent an 
attempt to put into narrative form the collective advice giveh by these persons. 

It is crucial to emphasize that the views expressed in this monograph 
represent those of the individuals attending the seminar in which .these 
discussions took place. They are not to be interpreted as representing any kind 
of official position ^n the part of e'itlier the AFL/CIO or the UAW>It is further 
important to emphasize the fact that, while every attempt has been rhade here 
to repor^ participant views as they were*^ actually expressed, the possibility of 
misunderstanding exists and must be recognized: The views expressed in this 
monograph^ then, are most^ accurately pictured as what I think these 
participants were trying to tell me. If credit is due for the contents of this 
paper, it properly belongs to the participants. To whatever extent blame is to 
be assi^ed for inaccurate or misleadingstatementsv that blame must be pla%ed 
squarely on the pirector, Office of Career Education— not on the participants 
themselves^ . . ^ 

With these understandings, the contents of this paper have been developed 
around the seven major topics participants chose to discuss at length during the 
period of the seminar. Tliese seven topics were chosen by the participants from 
a longer list of topics they developed at the begiijning of the seminar. The 
complete listmg of such topics appear as Appendix b of this paper. Names and 
titles of the participants appear as Appendix A. • * A / 

/ ' -y "' ' : '. ■ ' '■■ ^ ^'^ - ' . ■■ ^ 

In What Kinds of Career Education Activities Should Organized ^ 
Labor Participate? «a ^ . 

Career education advocatps have taJked too much about the necessity of 
invol\dng organized labor in their efforts and too little about exactly what roles 
and functions' can best be assumed by representatives f'rom organized labor. It 

"is past -the optimal time for* answering this questidh. It should have been 
addressed at the very beginning of the career education effort. Even now, it is 
not too late provided career education practitioners recognize the absolute 

.necessity of list'^|ttPg answers that persons rqpresenting organized labor give 
tQ this basic <^Ue^F^Sfi; ' ' ^ ; 

In a generic way, organized 'labor seeks to become involved jn career 
education in at least five ,basic areas including: (a)- serving as^urricUhirn 
consultants with respect to infusing views of organized labor into the totg^? 



of career education concepts to be irhparted to .youth; (b) serving as career 
educaticm resource persons in the plassroom; (c) serving as consultants and 
participants in career education field trips carried out in the occupational 
society itself; (d) contributing to the developing philosophicar and conceptual 
base of career education; and (e) serving as consultants to educa-^^rs with 
respect to cooperative work experience and othfer fdrfns of work expedience 
activities carried out in the name of career education. Some of thQse topics are 
made irito separate sections of this paper because of their importance^ Others 
are alsp'imp6rtanti but finite enough in nature so as to be discussed here^ ■ 

' ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ' ■ 

Different kind? of activities, on the part of organized labor represShtatives, 
are seen- as appropriate at various levels of the K-1 2 school system in career 
education. At the TK-6 level^ organized labor c'kn best contribute by providing 
jole models for career awareness purposes. To have a real electrician, for 
example, come into an elementary school wearing his/her regular work clothes 
and carrying the tools of the electrician's trade can form the basis fpr a 
meaningful career education learning experience. When the electrician answers 
questions such as: ''Hov^ do you/ help people?" ""What is a typical dayjike for 
you on the job?" '"How do you -use reading, writing, and math skills in your 
work?** "What kinds of things do you Jiike to dp in your, spare time?" and 
"Why did' you decide to become an electrician?" it is a meahingful educational 
experience for elementary school pupils. They are better able to both: (a) 
understand and respect the importance of the electriciaji in our society ; and (b). 
gain ap understanding of Why it is important for them to learn the basic 
academic skill? taught in the elementaiy school. IVis also a learning experience 
for the electrician wjio, through such interactions with young pupils, may find 
himself/herself thinking about the wjprk of the electrician in even more positive' 
ways than were possible before. 

At^the junior high school. level, some of the key basic concepts involved in 
the *'nuts and bolts" of organized labor operations can be communicated to 
students as part of career education ^efforts. It- is certainly not too e airly to 
discuss with junior high school students general tojfftes such as "What's it like to 
be a family whose breadwinner(s) is (are) on strike?" Neither is it too early for 
youth to be givenvthe meaning of such basic concepts as those represented in 
terms such as: (a) collective bargaining; (b) arbitration; (c) minimum wag&; or 
(d) workman's compensation. Organized labor has contributed much to making 
such concepts an integral part of American society and in willing to help junior 
high school -youth understand and appreciate their tme meanings. If such 
youth are to grow up to^^e responsible adult gitizens, these understandings are 
essential. 



Over and beyond this, organized labor could also help junior high .school 
students better understand and appreciate the. mapy kinds of comiriunity 
service activities in which organized labor is involved. Many do not, for 
example, either understand or appreciate the key role organized labor, in rnany 

: communities, plays in operations af the United Fund. In addition, as part of 
the career exploration process at the junior high school level, organized labor 

.x^n and will be willing to help students' understand educational requirements 
necessary for gaining entry into occupations that are highly unionized. An 
often pyerlooked element of the occupational society is the large and growing 

-number of persons who are today following careers- in the organized labor 
movement itself. For example, three are over 600 such persons in the Akr6n, 
Ohio area alone at the present time. This part of the total occupational society 
could'be made visible to. junior high scliool youth througli the involvement of. 
representatives from organized labor. , . 

At the senior high scliool level, it is important that students study and learn 
about the history^ philosophy, , structure, achievements, and goals of the 
American labor movement. To understand and appreciate the private enterprise, 
system, as contrasted ,witl\ economic systems operating in other parts of the 
world, it*is essential that the story of organized labor be presented in terms of 
its history oP evolution, its currept status, and its role' in making and keeping 
America strong. Fpr high' school students to kriow and understarTd similarities 
and differences in operation bet^yee^^ tlie Americaii Idbor movement and what'" 
serves as its counterparts in other parts of the worlcj' culture vvti) certainly 
contribijte to hejping students better understand and appreciate America itself.. 
While this content is seen a? appropriate for all students, it is obviously 
most essential for those students who plan to enter the occupational society 
shortly after^ leaving high school. While a special emphasis may be needed for 
such students, it is essential that the basic content be made available to all high 
school youth. ' . " 

In addition, organized labor is capable 'and willing to assist senior higli 
schools in devising, administering, and validating competency measures in the 
skilied trades areas. Performance testing is rapidly gaining popularity in a 
variety of areas and is seen as particularly appropriate to apply in the skilled 
trades area. Representatives from organized labor can contribute more than 
simply -advice and expertise with respect fo performance testing in the skilled 
tra-des. As experts, in knowing, about the kinds of guffering people go through 
when tiiey seek to cnter the occupational society without necessary vocational 
skills, they /afe simultaneously, liware of the benehts such skills provide as a 
basis for helping the individual j)lay a more effective* role as family member, 
and iis.citizen, in addition to one's role as worker. " * » 



In all of these areas, members of thTe Atnerican organized labor movement 
possess knowledge and expertise not. present among many other members of 
society— including many educators. Persons from organized labor are willing to 
share their expertise with both educators and with students if they are asked to 
do so ill proper ways and under proper conditions. We turn now to suggestions 
of seminar participants regarding soriie of these *'pr6per ways" of involying 
members of organized labor.. * * ■ : - ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

• * - 

How Should K- 12 School System Obtain Resouree Persons 
From Organized Labor? 

r 

' t . , . ■ ■ ■ 

If, in a given community, educators wish; to involve the organized labor 
movement in the total career education collaborative effort^ it is essential that 
they begin making contacts througli the Central' AFL/CIO Labor Coun6il in 
that community. The temptation to begin .with only one representative from 
one particular union— e.g., a member of the Grapliics Arts International Union, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, etc— should be resisted. 
The AFL/CIO Central Labor CouncU, where one exists, is easily located in the 
local telephone^directory. No other initial contacts with organized labor should 
be made until the possibility of going through the local Central AFL/CIO 
Labor Council has been attempted. 

In somd communities, of course, the situation exists where organized labor 
is dominated by a major union— e.g., United Auto Workers, United Mine' 
Workers, etc.— that are not a formal part of the AFLyCIO structure. In such 
instances, contact should begin with that Union. In those communities where 
no strong organized labor e^ffort exists, initial contacts may have -to be made, 
with, first the State AFL/CIO noroially located in the State capital. If this 
contact produces no response, then write to the Education Department, 
AFL/CIO, in Washington, D.C. Such Statue or national contacts should not be 
littcmptcd ^ntil attempts to make contacts at the Ipcal community level have 
been exhausted. ^ - ' . 

There are three major kinds of union representatives that the local Central 
AFL/CIO Labor Council could conceivably assist in providing for a career 
cducatiQiji efjTprt. First, they could, under appropriate arrangements, provide a 
pool of current apprentices to serve as role models for in-school youth who 
Wijih to investigate apprenticeship opportunities througli organized^ labor. 
iJccavise of recent significant movement on the* part of the organized labor 
movement itself to reduce race and sex barriers to entering apprenticesliip, it is 
entirely possible that the local Central AFL/i (O Labor Council could identify 
role models from the pool of current apprentice that may help school systems 
in theft* efforts to break down ster(;o types, tho use of actual apprentices 
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•themselvos is a very effective "way of getting across to in-school youth the need 
for completing high school and f<3r learning basic academic skills. 

A. secorid potentially, valuable resource from .organized labor would-be to 
seek, Ihrougli the efforts of the local Central AFL/CIO Labor Council, to 
involve retired Journeymen union members as career education resource 
persons. ^Such persons have typically- retained their ties with organized labor 
and are known to officials at the local Labor Council. They can play a valuable 
role iri consulting with scht)ol officials about pre-apprenticeship testing 
procedures tliat are appropriate to use.*-On occasion, when used in this fashion, 
such persons ^have been, effective in demonstrating to schools the need for 
curricular change that provides a greater emphasis on the importiince of basic 
academic skills. In addition,, of course, such retired persons can play an* 
extremely valuable role in helping both youth and th^ff. teachers learn about 
the - apprenticeship to . journeyrnen route and something of the pride of 
workmanship exemplified by the journeymen union merriber. 

The tiiird, potential resource, of course, consists of actual union members 
now employed. While this kind of resource sliould be souglit and utilized to the 
greatest possible extent, educators must . understand some of the practical 
problerhs faced by organized labor in providing this kind of resource. The 
major practical problem involved is that, in many communities, currently 
employed jsersons who are union members find tliemselves penalized, by loss j 
of hourly wages, if they take time off from their jobs for purposes of serving as 
career education resource persons in school settings. This is a problem best 
resolved by working through tlic local Central AFL/GIO Labor Council to the 
local Community Career Education Action Council and then ^ to individual 
employers- of uniort members. If a particular industrial organization is willing to 
let management personnel leave their jobs for purposes of serving as career 
education resource persons in school settings, they should similarly be wiUing 
to make arrangements for members of organized labor in tlieir organization to 
leave their jobs, with pay, in order to tell organized labor's side of the story. 
Too often, up until now, this has not been possible and, as a result, students in 
schools have been exposed primarily to only one sisle. 

Underlying the use of any of these three kinds of possible resource persons 
from organized labor is the matter of costs associated with preparing them to 
participate effectively in career education and paying them for their activities 
when they are in a school setting. Participants reported that, in the case of 
retired journeymen, this problem has been solved, in some places, througli . 
using U.S. Department of Labor Title III C ETA grant funds. It was the opinion 
of participants that such funds dpuld also be used in the case of both 
apprentices and currently employed jimion workers, but this.,apparently has not ' 
yet been done— at least not to any significant degree^ If edilcators responsible • 



for spearheading school career education efforts are successful in convincing 
tlie Igcal Central AFL/CIO l^bof Council to endorse and participate, in career 
educatibnj it is probable that the: Council could work with local CETA priine 
sponsors iri' mailing some CEJA funds ava'ilabie for these purposes. This again 
underscores the crucial importairce of working through the local Central 
. AFL/CIO Labor Council rather than tlirougli any single union or, union 
member. ' , ' ' ' ■ 

Organized Labor Representation on Qommunity Career 
Education Action Councils > . 

■ : ■ ■ • . ' 

The implementation of career education, as* a community collaborative 
effort, demands tlie- presence arid operatiori of some form, of community 
council that can serve as. an exchange of ideas, a formulator of policies to be 
suggested to the sch*f)oI' board as well. as to other, segments of the community, 
and as a catalyst for broad community involvement iri the total career 
education effort. WTiether known simply, as a "Career Education >\dvisory 
Council,'* a "Community Educatipn/Work Council,** or as a "Career Education 
Action Council,** its essential functions will be of the same generic nature.- 

_ Tliose educators who 'have attempted to stimulate the development and- 
operation of such C6uncils have, in the past, made several mistakes that 
seminar participants; hope will be corrected. In the first place, representation 

■ from organizecf labor. on tlie Council should consist of persons named from the 
local Central AFL/CIO Labor Council where such exists. If other significant 
parts of organized labor not represented in tl^C') AFL/CIO exist in a given 

. communityr-e.g., Teamsters, United N'.ne Workers, United Auto Workers, 
etc. -each of these should also be represented on' the Community. Career 

. Education Action Council. Wiere any of these exis:, they can typically easily 
be located through simply "using* a telephone vUvectory. The mistake to be 
avoided is to find orie or more members of organized labor who are personally 
known to educators as persons sympathetic to the .career, education concept 
and asking such persons to "represent** organized labor on the Council. If 
organized labor is to truly. be represented, then its representatives should be 
officially named by the local AFL/CIO Central Labor Council! 

The second mistake some career education efforts have made is to think 
about membership on the Community. Career Education Action Council in 
terms of the concept of the "business/labor/industry/professional/government 
community." Wlie.n this is done-and "labor** is thought of as only one of five 
community segments, the voice of organized' labor is obviously going to be a 
minority Voice with the voice of management persons being in the majority. A 
good example of a community that has effectively solved this problem was 
seen in -Montgomery County, Maryland where, the membership of the "Career 
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Education Advisory Gouncir' consisted of 22 persons divided as follows: (a) 
five union representatives; (b) five business/industry representatives; (c) five 
educators; (d) tw:o students; (e) two community based organizations; (0 one 
CETA, representative; (g) one local government representative; and (h).one 
person representing speciafneeds groups. The essential point to keep in mind is 
that the number of persons representing labor should be approximately the 
same as the number of persons representing the management side of the 
business/industry community. . 
(» 

^ The third mistake some career education efforts have made is to seek the 
involvement of organized labor on their advisory councils without having 
clearly in mind any^specific ways in which they wpuld like to involve organized 
labor in the total career, education effort. Seminar participants emphasized 
strongly that,' if educators aren't actually seeking the active involvement of 
organized labor in delivering career education, they should not simply engage 
in 'the "window dressing exercise" of asking representatives from organized 
labor to serve on the Career Education Action Council. Organized labor is 
willing to provide help, as well as a^/wce, to^ducators in delivering career 
education, but not simply advice alone. This is a matter educators should 
decide before seeking to involve representatives from organisied labor in the 
Council structure. 

Some seminar participants voiced suppor? for the concept of creating a" 
special SCHOOL/LABOR RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE over and 
beyond any possible representation of organized labor on a Community Career 
Education Action Council, Their ^oint was that organized labor has many 
concerns relative to education of where career education is but one. Many 
school administrators, like management personnel in other parts of society, are 
. basically- anti-union persons. Such school administrators need the advice and 
consultative assistance of organized labor on a wide variety of matters, ^t is 
possible to include advice and consultation on career education as one agenda 
item, but the^ total needed agenda extends considerably beyond career 
'education. Other seminar participiants felt that such a separate SCHOOL/ 
LABOR RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE is not needed in their 
communities; The general consensus seemed to be that such a Committee 
should be considered as needed in some communities but not in others. One 
possible "middle" approach suggested was to create such a Committee ais a 
'sdb-comn0ittee of the Community Career Education Action Council. To do so 
would have s.ome obvious practical advantages but equally obvious conceptual 
disadvantages. 

involving Organized Labor On Career Education Fieid Trips 

Most K-1 2 career education efforts involve extensive use of field trips on the 
part of educators and their students to the business/labor/industry community. 



Seminar participants had several suggestioris to make to educators with respect 
to how such field trip operations could be improved with reference to involving 
organized labor. . . 



; First, it is suggested that planning for the field trip involve organized labor 
as well as management personnel. Far too often, such field trips have been 
arranged through contacts between an educator arid a person representing 
rnanagement in a particular business or industrial organization. It would be far 
better, where organized labor is represented in the business or industry to be 
visited, if one or n^^ore representatives from organized labor were involved along 
with management personnel and educators in planning the field trip, Tliis can 
best be accomplished Jif educators will take the initiative by seeking 
consultative assistance from the local Central AFL/CIO Labor Council. 

Second, it was suggested that field trips involVe visits to the local union hall 
hs well as to the business/ industry site itself, lit is extremely difficult for 
educators and their students *to learn how a union operates simply by visiting a 
given plant location. An orientation field trip tk the local union hall should 
properly precede actual plant visits in locations wlwre organized labor activities 
exist. Such a visit could provide students and their teachers with written 
^materials as well as oral presentations regarding u^ion c^r^tion^ in sites to be 
visited. 



Third, it was suggested that advice and consultation from representatives of 
organized labor Is especially crucial in the of those industries where 

problems of industrial safety exists. If, for exarn^, a teacher wishes to take 
students on a field trip to a construction site to see how persons in this 
occupational cluster operate, it would be extremely helpful tc5 ^eek the advice 
of the local construction unions prior to rnaking contact witljf^ny management 
personnel. The organized labor representatives are in a position to advise 
educators where construction sites safe for field trips exist as well as about sites 
where it would be unsafe to conduct field trips. Armed with such advice, 
educators would then be in, a much better position to contact construction 
firms themselves. , 

Finally, seminar participants urged educiitors to cease avoiding field trips to 
sites where organized labor is liiglily represcftted. Several pointed out that, in 
effect, this is what has been happening in many communities. It seerns to be 
less trouble for educators to select, as field trip sites, business and industries 
where organized labor is not an important part of the operation. While this 
may be easier, it certainly is not better in terms of providing youth with 
realistic exposure to the occupational society. 
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As an example of a community where organized labor has been properly 
involved in tlie planning and actual conduct of student field trips in career 
education, seminar participants recommended that educators use Lima, Ohio. 
The arrangements in that career education effort were recommended for study 
and adoption by other educators. t 

'inservicing Educators With Reference To Organized Labor 

It is obvious that, if educators are to effectively involve organized labor as a. 
cpmpiunity resource in: the effective delivery of career education,, many 
ucators need to learn much more about the American labor movement. A 
particularly strong example of a systematic effort to help educators learn more 
about organized labor can be seen in Akron, Ohio. 

In Akron, through arrangements made between organized labor and the 
career education staff of the Akron public schools^ representatives from 
organized labor have been invited to conduct special inservice meetings for 
teachers aimed at helping teachers leam more about the American labor 
movement. Such meetings are a planned, systematic part of the total inservice 
education program for educators in the Akron public schools. Voluntary 
attendance of teachers at such meetings has exceeded that for many other 
kinds of teacher inservice conducted in Akron. 

. In addition, the College of Education at the Vniversity. of Akron has been 
conducting inservice education courses for university credit. Included in this 
effort is a seminar on ^'conflict resolution" in which representatives from 
organized labor and"" from management will, through simulation, activities, 
demonstrate the entire negoti^ions process for educators enrolled in this 
course. 

Currently, an extension of these efforts in Akron is being sought whereby a 
"labor resource center'' wUl be established within the Akron Public Schools as 
an integral *part of the career education resource center. Organized labor in 
Akron is contributing both materials and advice for this operation. In addition, 
it is hoped that organized labor will become involved in conducting a three 
week intensive inservice education program during the summer for 8-10 
teachers^; interested in infusing materials from organized labor into the 
teachinjg/leaming process. If the profit motive of the private enterprise system 
carl be iil|ifsed into the teaching/learning process— and it Z^— then surely basic 
inforpiation and concepts regarding organized labor can also be included in tlie 
mfusion process. It can be seen that this Akron model envisions impacting on 
only a very small number of teachers as a beginning effort. This was felt to be! 
much more advisable than attempting to involve the entire teaching staff, mafiy 
of whom are sure to be far from ready for this kir^l of exposure. In Akron, 



only teachers who voluntarily express an interest in this inservice education 
effort will be involved. Jhis is, to be sure, a slow approach to solving the 
problem. A slow approach that produces positive and effective results was seen 
as preferable to a larger effort which, while having some PR benefits, NvilJ not 
result in effective results. 

Seminar participants . recognized the strong need currently existing with 
reference to specifying the curficular content that organized labor seeks to see 
infused into the total career education effort. In the absence of a specific* 
project airned at meeting this need, several suggestions were made regarding 
sources of information about organized labor readily availably to educators. 
Such sources include: 

* . 

1 . AFL/CIO "Speaker's Manual"-(available from the local Central ApL/' 
CIO Labor CoUncU in many communities) 

^- ■' ""^ . 

2. Labor I Management Relationships— puhlisticd by the New Y9rk State 
Department of Education, (particularly appropriate for use in com- ' 
munities where organized labor is strong) 

3. Community, Labor, Management Relationships— published by l5elmar 
Publishing Company, (particularly valuable for use in those communities 
where strong organized labor doesn't exist). 

4. AFL/CIO^ Film Catalogue— (available from the local Central AFL/CIO 
Labor Council in many communities) 

5. Teaching Guide For Labor History. A publication of the American 
Federation of Teachers. y ' 

6. AFL/CIO School Kit. Available from the Education Etepartment, 
AFL/CIO. ^ay also be obtained, in many communities, through the 
local Central AFL/CIO Labor Council) " " ' 

7. Tfie Federationist. A monthly journal published by the AFL/CIO that 
can be obtained on a subscriptiori. basis. . . . 

In addition, many individual unions publish a variety of materials that are 
available free, upon request, to educators for use in classroom settings. Those 
school systems encountering difficulty in securing AFL/CIO materials and/or 
feeling they nekd supplementary material on the "American labor movement are 
urged to contact the Education Department, AFL/CIO, Washington, D.C. 



.Publications su'ch as these, coupled with a plan that includes the basic 
concepts found in the Akron, Ohio setting, should help greatly in providing 
needed inservice education at>out the American labor movement. Seminar 
participants felt strongly that this process be thought of primariiy in terms of 
actions at the local comrriunity level rather than any big national "push." By 
using an approach tha't "builds on local "success examples,", eventual pr9gress 
will 'be made. Organized -labor is not unwilling to invest some of its own 
resources in the total effort— especially those involving donations of time and 
;p'ersonneL However, it is unrealistic to expect that the organized labor 
movement can be expected lo pay such inservice education costs, as, say, 
teacher stipends- Funds for such uses must, come from other sources. The dues 
of union members must be largely reserved for use in activities more directly 
benefiting union members. 

Wbric Experience In Career Education: Views Of Seminar Participants 

No single aspect of career education is of more concern to organized labor 
than is the area of vvork experience. Seminar participants chose to devote a 
substantial portion of their time to discuss of this topic. Their observations and 
recommendations will be summarized here. . 

As general principles participants felt would be supported by organized 
labor, the following received special emphasis in this seminar: 

I. Organized labor will adamantly oppose afiy form of work experience 
that either: (a) underniines the minimum wage; (b) displaces adult 
employed workers; or (c) undermines occupational safety and health 
laws and practices. . 

o: ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

^ 2. Community collaborative career education efforts involving work experi- 
ence opportunities must, in no way, violate current collective bargaining 
agreemeiits that exist in particular business or industrial organizations. 

• ' ' ' ^ 

a. Educators should make at least as great an effort to find and utilize work 
- experience sites in settings where organized labor exiits as in settings 
where organized Mbor is not represented. The current tendency in many 
school systems to ignore'work experience sites in places where organized 
labor exists is deplorable. It is a situation that should b/*corrected 
immediately. ' 

4. "The .notion that the basic purpose of work experience, in career 
education, is anything but career exploration is untenable. This w its 
only valid basic purpose. Whether the work experience is paid or unpaid 
is not relevant to consideration of this basic principle. , 



5. Work experience, as part of American education^ should represent an 

option available to all students, but a requirement for none. 

♦ ■ - • ' 

6. Wliether or not work experience, as part of career education, should be 
paid or .unpaid depends on whether it is designed to be productive or 
non-productive activity. If productive, it should be^ paid' at least Vthe 
minimum wage under conditions that allow the youth to Ve integrated 
into the work force in ways that do not displace any adult employed 
worker, * ' ^ . \. 

Seminar participants emphasized they are not opposed to, the generic 
concept of work experience being included in career education, but were 
concerned only about the manner in which it is to be provided. Several 
alternative forms of work experience were provided as examples of the kinds 
that might be considered acceptable to organized labor. Among such. 
^ alternatives, the following specific examples- were given: 

1. Observational work experience that allows the youth to shaqfow and 
observe an employed worker without actually doing his/her worl 

2. Work experience; programs in which youth work in special facilities<snot.^^ 
on the regular assembly line where they miglit displace adult employeS^-^ 
workers. This kind of activity is acceptable provided its primary goal is^^"*^ 
seen as providing youth with training rather than actually producim 
products for employers. 

■" ' ' ' 

3. Producing materials, in a simulated assembly, line production setting, 
'that are never intended to be sold. For example, one school did this 
using out-of-date dies supplied the school by a local plant. Students ^ 
engaged in productive work, but tlie products themselves were never 

^old. 

4* Participating in productive work experience jointly supervised by labor 
and managerjient. For example, the Texas AFL/CIO has participated in a 
house building project, as part of vocational education, where the houses 
are eventually sold. 

5.. Simulated work experience of various kinds. For example, many unions 
have such facilities that are. used to train apprentices before they go out 
on real jobs. Such facilities could be used as simulation work experience 
centers for career education provided proper arrarigemenis are made 
with the appropriate union through the local Central Labor Council. 
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6. career exploration work experience opportunities. For example, : if 
, . students spend two or three days, under the direct supervision of the 
^ regular worker, learning what it would be like to do that worker's jobVit 
would be acceptable provided: (a) the student is not paid; and (b) the 
union worker continue&^to be paid his/her regular wages. Under these 
\^ * ar.rangernents, students could be moved from occupation to occupation 
Tor purposes of exploring careers. ■ . . ' 

Members/of this seminar were particularly opposed to the kind of work 
6xperience-iiurrenT:ly being introduced into several career education efforts in 
the general area of entrepreneurship. Such efforts typically involve the 
establishment and operation of various fomis of small business enterprises by 
students themselves as profitmaking enterprises. Such activities were seeti by 
these particij>ants as representing work that should probably be done by adult 
workers thus helping to reduce the adult unemployment problem in the 
Nation. Jt was pointed out that, when this kind of activity was begun in 
California a few years ago, a State law was passed forbidding it. These seminar 
participants seemed to generally favor such State laws. 



The problems associated with work experience 



vary greatly from State to 



State depending on State laws and from occupatioii to occupation depending 
on certain Federal laws. As examples of restrictions/imposed by t^ed^ral law, it 
was noted that both the manufacturing and the nniming industry are pr(?hibited 
from employing any person under 18 yeajs of age f As an example of conditions 
within a single State, it was pointed out that Micnigaji auto plants have ceased 
employing 17-year-olds because; to do^ so, woulJ'Ngreatl^ increase ^their 
insurance rates. Most of the problems local schools face, with i-espect to work 
experience were seen by participants as arising mbre^rom State than from 
Federal laws. For this reason, it is impossible to make up a single list of 
recommendations that will be strictly applicable at the local community level. 
For example, some States have mandated that, if students are to be engaged in 
work experience efforts operating under the supervision of school officials, 
schools must have insurance to cover such participating youth. In other States, 
no such requirements exist, " 

Several suggestions were offered that'might expand the existence of work 
experience" opportunities for youth. Some were as obvious as pointing out that 
there are now over" 12 million illegal aliens in "America who are taking jobs 
a^yay from Arrierican youth and adults* This was of clear concern to some 
participants in this seminar. On a more action-possible level, participants 
expressed concern about the fact that, of all yotith ages 16-19 ir?' the Nation 
today (including bpth in-school and out-of-school youth) approximately 47 
percent are employed on either a part-time or full-time , basis. Some of the 
part-time employment situation could be legalized and cleaned up. in ways that 
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would provide work experience opportunities for more students, For exarnple, 
many in-school youth with work permits calHng for a Tnaximum of 20 hours 
•per week of employment are actually working 9loser to 40 hours per week. 
Schools, except for students in cooperative work experience programs, haye 
failed to accept any substantial monitoring or educational responsibility for 
in-schooL youth part-time Job experiences. This was seen by participants as an 
area that could potentially be turned around by a comprehensive career 
^ education effort in ways that might not only benefit more youth but, in 
addition, make such work experience more of a learning opportunity. 

Encouraging Organized Labor To Becbme More Involved In Career Education 

There seems little doubt but-'t^iat the American labor movement is more- 
interested and Involved in career education ilow than was true when the career 
education effort began. Exanlples of this are to be found by examining the 1977 
AFL/CIO resolution oh caireer education and contrasting that resolution with 
those passeji by AFL/CIO in 1972 and in 1974: The 1977 resolution isrtiuch 
more positively inclined toward the concept of career education in spite of the 
fact that reservations are still apparent. Similarly, one could point to formal 
.policy statements endorsing career education passed^ in recent years, by both" 
the United Auto Workers International Union and by the. United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers of America. A third example cgn be seen 
if one recognizes that, while 'organized labor in the District of Columbia 
rejected career education four years ago, they have, du^ng the 1977-78 school 
year, held four ^^reer education workshops for educators in response to 
requests from locaClchools. The atmosphere has definitely improved. 

School systems seeking the active involvement of organized "labor in career 
, education efforts must, however, be aware of constraints that are bound to 
make such involvement a slower process than some would like it to be. The 
most practical constraint is fouiid in the fact that, operationally, career 
education cannot be a top priority item on the agenda, of labor union 
education personnel at any level. Positions for education personnel vidthin 
organized labor, paid for by union members dues, exist primarily because of 
the need^on the part of union members for training and upgrading. Labor 
union education personnel positions were not created because of any interest 
on the part of organized labor in working with K-12 school systems. The union 
member, whose* dues are being used, in part, to pay the salaries of such union 
education personnel, has a right to expect that such personnel wiU put matters 
such as helping the union member clear up an education grievance he/she has 
dian on working with school districts in career education efforts. If labor union 
education personnel work in care^ education, is primarily because they 
volunteer to do so, not because this isva recognized part of their regular job 



Ssignment.' Their main job is to do; what they . can to provide upgrading 
educational opportuaities for union mernbers. Educators musi-recognize and 
appreciate this fact. ; 

A secpnd practical constraint is found in the great deal of autonomy that 
exists at the; local level for local unions. Because, for example; the^ Unite^ Auto 
Workers has adopted^ a national career education policy in no way means that 
policy will forced Mpon any - UAW lo^aJ affiliate. It is irnportaht 'to 
understand that; ufi^e managemen,t, top labor officials nre elected by the 
membership. It all starts from the locals not from the national level. For this 
reason, the optimum route to take in getting organized labor more involved in 
career educatiort will be to devote energies of career education practitioners at 
the local level in interacting with local labor union leaders. To simply push*for 
more national policy statements oh the part of various segments of organized 
labor is not tlt« way to go. 

Faced with this situation^ we can expect to finm among organized labor, an. 
uneven involvement in career education. If, in a given la^^^^pDmmunity 
leadership of prganized labOr is opposed to career educati^Si^if it is fruitless to 
plan for .widespread involvement of organized labor in career education. 
Instead, efforts must be directed toward understanding the basis on which the 
local labor union leadership objects to career education and attempts to answer 
such objections. Progress iS being made, in places, at the local level. For 
example, ^in Connecticut, five major local labor councils each now have one 
person assigned to career education— usually a member of the Board of the 
Central Labor Council. Tliat person attends career edi^ation rneetings in their 
local area. * , 

Several alternative approaches can be used to ^convince local union 
leadership 'gf the^advisability of becoming involved in career education. The 
most direct approach is one that emphasizes the need for change in American 
Education- along with the general directions for change being championed by 
carcer-^education. Organized labor knows full well how fruitless and frustrating 
it will be if American Education continues to provide school leavers only with 
rudimentary entry level vocational skills. The emphasis career educS'tron places 
oh providing youtii with employ ability skills that allow them to" ch:knge with 
change, in the oeeu^atjonal society will appeal to many labor union leaders. 

A second approach that could be tried is one that emphasizes theVact thiat 
Career education efforts, natioriwide, continue to grow both in numbers and in 
•terms of comprehensiveness of efforts. Career education is not, as some had 
thought, a Sinipic; ^*fad'* that will be disappearing any time irf the near future. 
Given the fact tliaUthiis appears to be a growing and dynamic movement aimed 
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at basic educationaJ change, it behooves organized labor to /become a part of 
the totaT career education effort. This approach may appeal p some.' „ r 

Third, participants suggested using an approach that emphasizes the positive 
potential of using , the career .e,ducatibn effort as a way oT infusing knowledge - 
understanding, and appreciatioie-of organized labor .into the basic fabric of 
American Educatios^ Viewed in this way, career educait ion is seen as "opening 
the door" for the American labor movement in ma^y schools where, in the 
past, contacts of a sustaining nature were difficult tg generate. 

Finally, it Was suggested that local union leada/ship may be encouraged to 
become involved in^ career, education - as parents /ki^d as taxpayers. The public 
^ schools in any community are, on these bases alone, important to member^ of 
organized labor. Since career education's prime^focus is on helping youth sdfte 
problems of education/work relationsliips anti since these same'*^problem's are 
present among the children of many me"m:bers of organized- labor, it seems 
reasonable to assume that career education/explained in this fashion, may find 
some receptivity among local labor'union leaders 

Participants in^ this seminar, while r66ognizing there is stUl much to be done 
before the active involvement of org/nized Tabor in career education efforts 
becomes , commonplace^ at the IbcZl community level, .were insistant oh 
emphasizing that the resistance to/career education found within organiz^ 
labor is not the only place'such resistance is seen. There is, to begin with, still a 
very great deal of resistance within the professional education comi^unity 
Itself. Witlf educators thgnrselves remaining divided with respect to the virtues 
and faults of career education, it shoiild- not be surprising to/find various 
segments of the broader community-including organized labor-being hesitant 
to endorse the career education concept on a widespread scale. 

Advice Ta>OE's Office of Career Education From Seminar Participants 

- In a very real sense,' the entire contents of this paper caii be viewed'^as 
consisting of advice to OE's Office df Career Education as weU as to career^' 
education - practi^tipners aT the State and local. <level. Som< specific action 
suggestions, however, \yere made to OCE^ that should be noted here.' 

Birst, participants recommended the publication of the monograph in which 
tliis paper is included-. Tliey^felt that neither the Bommarito speech nor the 
Schulman- paper had received sufficient publicity wiWin the professioiiil- 
education community and were anxious to give bplh .documents wider 
visibility. They viewed this mcjnograph as an-opportunity for doing so. • 



" Second, they recommended that every effort be made to assure a minimum 
of two persons representing organized labor be appointed asmembers of the 
National Ad^spry Council For Career Education. During the time the NACXE 
has. been in existence, there Have been no formal represeijtatives fionV 
organizeci labor appointed as members. Such appointments are made by the 
Secretary of HEW, and as of the time these wo/ds are being written, no offiqial 
word has 'yet . be^ received with respect to whether or not this,recommeilda- 
^: tion will be follovi^ed. . \ " ■ 

- Third, participants recommended that key education' persgjis from organ- 
■ •ized labor based in the Washington, D,C- area band together^to form an Ad jHioo 
' Comrnittee On 6rganized Labor for OE*s Office of Career Education. Such, a 
committee cquld function in both reactjng,to and suggesting projects for career 
education and in influencing national union 'policies regarding career education. 

• As of the: time these words are being written, no word has been received with 
respect to implementing this recommendation- ; • • 

* . Finally, participants expressed support for-^career education involvement in 
the Youth Employment and Training Program portion of the new YEDPA 

• legislation. They were especially enthusiastic ' about possibilities of* a career 
education involvement in the^' '^transition services" portion -of this legislation 
.which, among other things, provide for career awareness and exploratign- 
opportunities for secondary and^postsecotfdary school youth. As part of jthis 
recommendation, participants also emphasized the fact that, at the local ^evel^. 
organized labor fis. represented on every GETA. Prime^ponsor Manpower 
" Advisory Council and could be influential in encouraging/XEA/Prime Spdnsor^ 
agreerrients reflectimg a career education empb^sis in agreements signed 
between prime aponsol's and local ischool distric ts-7 

. ■ . . ■ . ' ■ - ; > . . i 

Commentary by Director, Office of tareer Education m I 

, ^Up to this point, the contents of th*is paper have, hopefully; reflected! the 
thoughts, opinions, and advice of the participants. Insofar as possible, j rriy 
personal biases h'ave been omitted from this discussion. This final section is, 
perhaps; an appropriate point in which" tQ insert a few personal reactions. 

• First, I was tremendously irripressed by the breadth and depth'of knowledge 
tliesfej participants possessed regarding the career education concept and current 
career education -practices: It was my distinct iinpression, after, listening as 
c'arefully as p'^ossible ■ for two . full days, that the participants tn this seminar 
were, in^ nb^ way unaware nor uninformed about career education. I- am 
convincoil that it is important* to pay attention to their advice and suggestions. 



•Second, this seminar prcvided me with a very great deal of new knowledge 
regarding the Anierican labor movement and the ways in which : persons 
involved in that movement are thinking about career education. Because I 
found myself with so much . to learn, it seems especially -important that this 
paper be written so tiicse kinds of learning can be shared with others in^areer 
education. I have- a distinct impression that others in career -education, like 
jiiysclf, haye a considerable amount oPnevy knowledge to. be gained regarding 
organized labor in our Nation. • . ■ " * 



Third, I am convinced, alter listening to these participants and reflfecting on 
career education practices -I have observed -around the country, that .there is<* 
substantial validity .' in' , the criticisms partici'^ahts leveled against ' career 
education. Wliilc^many exceptions cari be found, there are many communities 
where we. 'are "guilty as-charged" of, such practices as: (a) failing to einphasize 
the point of view of organized Labor as much as we do the point of view of 
industrial management personnel: (b) failing' to^have adequate representation 
from orga^iized labor on our caree> education action cpuncijs; (c) failirig to 
work, at. the community level, through the Gen.tral' AFL/CIO Labor Council; 

experience sites 
)rganized labor 

■^^•■ ' ^1 -V - I — -jfehsive manner. 

Instead, .it. seciiii*: .\^i^rM/V^^ in many places, these kind^ .of 

criticism- are^^^^ig^^l^tjvtiL- the.| call for changes" in action on the part of. 
(f: d u c a t o r s i n vV{^^^^^^WtrtUi c a t i 




)n. 



Fourth, as 1 Ioo^rL at the -suggestions for chang^b proposed , by these 
piirticipants, I can fi^d none that appear to me ; to, be unreasojiable* nar. 
unattainable. True, tftc cxfdnt • tiy' which we - \yill ' be ; able to adopt these. 
s.uggesTions_ will ■ va^ u-idely from community to community, biit 'this was- 
r^>giuzec^^i]a<rparticipants'*wlre they made tJieni. I very rriiich hope that .. 
those. re^^^Ujispa^e ways of following these suggestions rath»r' 

.than C'Xc^^^^f faii^Sg'lp- follow them. - . : 

• Fiftli, I nnSsI myself now wQrrVing about how care'er education efforts can • 
■ficJinpIemcnteA liiat will provide fair in-formation regarding unorganized labor 
a* W(?ll as -organised labor , to American youth. Wliile I recognize and accept the 
challenge to acqi\aint youth with " orgianized labor In : Arrierica; I fincC- myself 
worried about the .fact that' large segments of the American. labor, force are. not 
or'iian'ized into unions. Sdmehow, our total career- education efforts must ; 
rctlcct a. fair and" unbiased set of fgcts to youth .regarding the entire. . 
.occupational society. ' ■ . 

Sixthy I .W'oynd nvyself wondering' ho'W" business/industrial manageme.hi 
■pcrsonnc;} willJrcact "to these suggestions! The necessity ^f or. engaging in the art 



of compromise in-order to carry out the goals. of collaboration in career 
education becomes more and more obvious. So, too, in my opinion does the 
need for cre|ation and operation of spme form of Gommur^ty Career 'Education 
Action Council as a vehicle for use in the art of compromise. I am constantly 
impressed, as I listen to and learn from both persons in organized labor and 
pers<^ns in business/Lndustry management positions,.at how well they mastered 
th^ art of compromise. They seem to be much better at it thah are many of us 
who have spent our working years as professional.educators. I used to worry a 
great deal about the strikes I read about in the news media. I find myself now 
moreWten marveling at the fact that, in most instances of labor/management 
. negotiatioH, settlehients, not strikes, are the eventual outcome. ■ . . 

• ■ ■ • - . ■ - ^ ■ . ' ■ . ■ 

^ . Representatives from .^ganized labor and from the businHb/industiy' 
management section appe^o be much more often in a conciliatory 
relationship |han they do in Btn antagonistic relationship. If, in'^ most of their 
dealings, the^ find ways to work together in a p6sitivf fashion, then surely it 
-seemsMo me, th-ey ought to find ways of working together-and with 
,eduQators-in. conceptualizing, panning, and implementing community career 
education efforts. I am convinced that the potential positive power of 
organized labpr- at tlie community level, fpr effectively 'participating in career 
education has, to date', been underutilized. 1 very much hope that this paper> 
along wirii tke other two found in this monograph, wUr help correct this 
^situation. > 
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* APPENDIX 

Issues Raised by Participants, 

1. Where .does career education fit into the whole educational process— the goals of 
Education? 

2. Qualifications of teachers to do career education.' 

• -I* 

3. Danger of displacement of adult workers as a possible problem, for career education* 

4. How to improve .communications among labor, education^ business/industrM ^ind 
government? ' ^ 

■ * - . ■ . ■ " ■ ■ • ■' ^ ^ . 

5. How can the goals and philosophy of organized labor be infused into the content of 
career education? * - ' • ' 



6- Where is organized labor ^ost needed in career education^ 

7, How can organized labor best participate in teacher inservice in career education? 

8- How can organized labor best participate in implementins career education? ' ^ 

9, What is the role of organizecj. labor on community career education advisory 
committees?* 

10. How can'or should Federal policy affect lo'cgl ^dec^sior^^ career education? 

11. How can the benefits of unionized occupations best be made part of. career 
development for youth? ^ 

12. How can media presentations be changed so as to bfing more status to^ unionized 
^ pccupations? * * 

■ ■ ^' . . ► ■ 

13. How can organized labor contribute best to the developing NOIC/SOIC system? 

14. How can organized labor get more involved in developing high school curriculums in 
vocational education? 

' ' . ■ ^ . ■ . 

15. How can career education be operateTfSh ways that avoid premature dtcupational 



choices or **pigeonholdirig?' ^ 

Ano 



1,6^ How can the fociis of career education emphasize *nore the qualities of successful 
w'orkejs? " ' . ' • - \ • 

17» How can organized labor best collaborate with the. schools unfiltered by also trying to 
^^^^ collaborate with business and. industry? , . 

I. ^ • ' * 1 

IS.fHow can organized labor best work with Junior Achievement? With NAB?'With 
■ NAIEC? ' ■ ' <i . ■ ' 



19. How can organized labor best participate in CETA youth programs related to career 
.education? v - J * 

20. How can career exploration be carried out in ways that still allow time to adequately 
cover academic*subjects? ^* ' 

21. How can career exploration be done in ways thg^: (aXprotect the minimum wage; and 
(b) doesn*t displace adult workers? 



22. How can union voluhteersi be expected to parucipate in community collaborative 
• efforts whert these consist of daytime meetings called by the Chamber of Commerce 

that cause union volunteers to lose wages by attending? 

23. How do we get a clejr notion of what career education really is? ; ^ 

24. .P.oes '*collaboration" * in career education mean ^'domination" by business anii 
.industry? . ^ » 
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16th lUE Constitutional Convention 
* . Chicago, Illinois 

■ September 9-13, 1974 

. RESOLUTION No. 20 

■' ■ • ■ ■■ ■ 7 . 

EDUCA'nON IN GENERAL 

Every individual irrespective of class, sex or age shoul^iave the opportunity 
to acquire as much education as he desires in order to develop his full potential 
and thus play a meaningful ^role in society. . Unfortunately , Our educational 
system has failed in many ways to provide these opportunities: 

1, It has failed to provide equal opportunities to our black, Sgagish 
surnamed. Oriental, ahd Indian citizens. . ^.^ 

2. It has failed to offer services tp tflbspoor which are equivalent to those 
offered people who are better Aff financially. 

3. It has failed to eliminate functlonafollit^^aQy. 

4, It has failed to provide adeqv(ate opportunitieSyfvO our older citizens. 
, There are, however; some successcs-X^ overlook: ' 

1. There is a trend towards derTiocratiz2\t1^^\^f educati . 

2. Chifdren have access to more years of eduCatioil today than their parents 
received. 

3. In higher education, about three times as many college-age youth are 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning as compared with enrollment 
prior to World War II. 

^4r"^b'\^4ai:ger percentage -of mihority groups and workir^-class children are 
participating in higlier education than ever before. , 



Fortunately, educational institutions are ^ taking ^a deeper interest and 
involvement in the society as a whole. Tlirougliout the country^ community 
colleges have been setting up assc^^iate /Uegree programs in Labor Studies. 
About *30 colleges and universities have eSet^sion programs to help train and 
educate union leaders arid members- 
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Unions continue to operate in many ways to make additional educational 
' opport^nitieis possible for workers. Through the use of the tuition refund 
promisihg now in many lUE, agreements, workers have .an opportunity to 
expaifQ;^ their skills on the job,, and more important are able to acquire 
knowledge in subjects and fields necessary to move:; ahead in their chosen 
occupation. ^ . « ( 

As in no other period of human history, we. are liviiig in a period of rag^ 
chang^. Knowledge and skills we acquire must be Updated to be useful to the 
. lives of our children. , . . , ^ 

■ . •• ' • •* 

We have been hearing a great deal recently about career education. 
Unfortunately, this concept is not clear but if it is to be successful it must 
relate career alternatives to the ongoing changes in our society and offer 
students realistic optibns. s '. • 

' ■ ' _ ■ . . » . ■ 

/ As trade unionists, we must be informed of and take great interest in the 
educational proposals and innovations that continue to come on the scene 

Unfortunately, the Nixon Administration did little to carry out this natzon*s 
commitment to quality and equality in education. The Riglit to Read campaign 
is urjder-financed at a time y/hen, according to the National Reading Council, 
more than 1 8 null ion Americans, aged 16 and over, cannoit.read well enough to 
function in sotiety. " i - 

■ ' • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ 

Our 'public libraries are being' starved for funds, and must curtail, their 
programs.- ' / ' . 
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Funds for career education approved by the^Nixori Administration are'be'ing 
transferred from the Vocational Education Ac^ and the Hi^er Education Act. 

Tliese. are only- a few of the obstacles to fulfilling the educational needs of 
our country. . " 

In addition, the busing issue continues to divert time and attention frorn the 
basic issiues df correcting the flaws of our educational system. By margins of 
only one or two votes tlie Senate in late May defeat^'d' attempts to block- 
further schobl desegretation. It is ironic that tlD,e new attack on desegregation 
came almost on the eve of the 20th anniversary of the Supreme Court's Srown 
decision. 

• THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That Arherica's priorities be reordered so that educational needs take 
. ' prec^edence over ajl other demands. .-. " , • 
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2. That tJie. IUE support the Women's Educational Equality Act which 
provides grants to develop. lion-sexist curriculum, nbh-discriminatory 
vocational and career counseling, sports education, and other, such, 
programs. ^ ' " . 

3. That se*kism and racism, in eve^ry form, be removed from our 
educatfonal system. 

4. That, the concept of progressive learning in '^schools without walls" and 
similar educational innovations be. encouiLaged. - ^ 

5. That the lUE continue its fight for direct Federal funding of the 
schools in this country in place of the obsolete and inadequate property 
tax and sales t^ax for school support. 



6, That funding for Vocatiorfal and adult education be increased, noting, 
however, that' a complete vocational technical education should include 
all that is relevant in general education curriculum in addition to 
occupational skills, and knowledge that are saleable in the marketplace. 

7, That lUE together with the rest of the labor movement, continue to 
tight for increased funds for land-grant coileges and other higlier 
educationial institutions. ^ • ' > . : 

8/ That the lUE support a program of. 16 years of free public education 
for every, young person— to be used in academic, technical or vocational, 
: ^ training, including: adequate^uppbrtive seFvace^ in career guidance" and 
counseling to efisurd^ that eyery^ Arherican achieves his full potentiahf 

9. That the lUE recomn^^n^renewed local. State and Federal efforts not 
only to end school segregation but to ensure .that the schools will be 
meetirig places for children -of all races, ethnic backgrounds and 
economic means* ^ 

10. That the lUE^^-suppbrt democracy in education which brings to"" the 
process of educational'^ decision all who are involved in the" process: 
students, teachers, parents and the community at large. 
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^ January b;^976 

; . UAVV CAREER EDUCATION STATEMENT 

In recent months career education has blossomed oh the education scene. 
Career education is a concept and educationaj delivery system, designed to 
provide a learning vehicle so every student involved in , the public education 
process will acquire basic skills^ prepare for social participation and change, 
think creatively and critically, develop a strong self-concept, and learn 
vocational, technical and academic skills. Preparing young people for their roles 
as. workers in the occupational 'field is an important piart of the career 
education concept. It , is also the ■ type ofysducatron wh^ch should equip all 
- students to perforrh effectivelj^nd contribute constructively to society. » 




Career education is a response to the call for educational reform of a systern 
whic*i has failed to respond viably to the educational needs of today's society 
The UAW, alo/lg with pther labor organisations, participated in the develop- 
ment of this reforrn. ' , ' V . 

The call for educational, reform is- a reaction to the many-problems with 
conventional public education which have surfaced. Factors identified with 
these problems include; %. . » 

• The low performance levels of graduating students, , necessitating 
extensive reniedial education. ; . ; • 

• Educaticjijf has not been related to actual liviog-expefienc 

• Public education fails some two an^- one-half- million students 
•annually.. These "are identified as higft - school dropouts, college 
dropouts,'ariil students in the general education" track. • ■ 

. • Students -fnii^ing the^ a post-school enyirorjment face 

- frustratirig, experiences, deirionstrated by inability to relate effectively 
to the complexities pf community and family structUres^^^-''^ : 



.Failure tp provide quality education -to minority and economically 
'isadvantaged students. . 



• Cui-rent public education stresses f^ching rather than learning. 

^« Disproportionate emphasis toward college preparatory cuTriculums 
, ' when compared to the actual need for baccalaureate ^clegf&es in -today's ^ 
jpb market.. .>'- 



FaiKire of ^students to acquire and possess v^qational, technical and 
academic skills. ■ . ^ : v. 

Functional illiteracy still^ prevails among more than 20 million adults. 

■ - . • .J 
Lack of easy-access, easy -exit educational opportunities for adults and 
older citizens^ witlrezjiphasis^ on Ufe-iong continuirrc edu^ 
X : ' '* . " ■ . ■ V ■ • " 

Career education, properly impleir&nted, ad^esses itself Ao correction of 



re 

these problems. V 



The UAW views a person's career as his or her whole lifetime, which 
includes the varipus life roles experienced -by /our populace. With Mtt\6 
exception, all persons will be students, family members, and citizens, as well as 
workers* Career education tellies t^e^ch of these life rcfles. Students must^ 
• learn how to learn. This will provide tnh adaptability competencies necessitated 
by. changing job conditions;. Current statistics indicate the average person will 
change jobs some six time^ during a lifetime. New skills may be required along 
with refurbishing of old falents. 

Substantial numbers of students in many schools a^e channeled into the 
so-called general curriculums. These curriculums are not geared to any special 
cV^pd result except graduation. Following graduation, these students have neither 
^^he ability to acquire entry-level j6bs,.ndr the ability to absorb post-se^coridary 
education. Career education |teovides for acquisition of saleable skills by^ high 
school graduat^wi;io are i*bt^Uege-bound. , . . ; . 

While part of the concep^of career education provides that education 
should be preparation for work, the entire concept ^so stresses that public 
education must accomplish other things. Even though work is an important 
aspect of oTlPs <^areer, it does not represent the totality of lifetirrp. Cultural;^ 
aesthetic, and leisure-time activities must be considered. Earning a living w rto.t' 
, the; samC; as liv ing a rich and .rewarding life. The skills *re quired to understartd 
and cope with the problems of our culture and society must also be taught, as 
well as the skills to bring about those constructive changes a viable society. 
' constantly needs. ^ ' - ^ ^ 

_ " ■ • - 

Development of the career education philosophy has been intensified by 
passage of^^^jslation to promote it* The Federal Career edycation statute^ 
became law in "August 1974. Currentl>|. 19 States have eitheV^k^d or are 
. considering passage of careej. edypation legislation. But career 
hot occur in a vacuum. Our intoleralJly; high unernployment rate foreshadows 
the doom of any career education program. It seems clear that career education 
can only feQcome meaningful when there .are dejcent jobs available foj everyone 



seekiiig work. Full eniployment is.a fundarifentdl rieed, and we need the 
, .national commitment tb achieve this, gdair]!!^^ ' . . ^ . 

Career education is expected to createlja citiien who is seif-confident and 
culturally advanced; one wfio relates well totHhers, adapts to change, possesses 
both living skills and job^skills, and who cad mahage the tools of his or her 
.occupation. The UAW "*Bdorses the career education philosophy, and is willing 
to work with educators and others toward its successful-implementation. 

RESOLyTIONTSFO. 43'' ' • * ' 
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Convention . / ■ . , 

. ■ J . , .... ... 

Comprehensive public education is the cornerstone of American democracy. 

.Open" accdss to an education that provides breadth of learning, depth, of 
understanding and egUal oppOrtunityTshouid befhe right of every child and 
adult. Education programs which "enlarge the learniiig experience have the " 

- ^^f te increasing opportunities for students- aiid expanding their life. choices. 
Edul^tion and work programs should also cause this result. The effect: of "such 
programs should' be to raise aspirations and increase prospects for up-vyard 

t-rhobility. . , / " 

• r-The American Federation - 6^ Teachers believes that the purposes of 
education are both road - and varied. While an adequate education should 
provijle students with the general, intellectual) skills to .begin pursi5in*g a. variety' % 
of careers, career ori/ntation^'is only part of tliis larger function. Education 
must prepare students to-fe'ntich thrtriselves throughout their lifetimes It must 
enable them to function as citizens Vho, make basic econoinic, political „and 
social choice's well beyond the choice of a job. There is no such thing as being 
"overeducated.*' Job performance alone should never provide the total measure 
of the value of an education. ^ * ■ 

% The 'efforts tforelate education to jofc^ preparation . are tomrrtendable. But 
they: should, nm be built false assumptions. High uneiViploymerit is not a^' 
i^esult of educaiic^nal failure.lTiiose concerned with unempibyment should 10015' 
first economit and' job policies toisolve unemployrrient prpblgtis. These 




'might include support for public works and other job creating programs, kax 
pplicres which stimulate' the economy. Federal support for housing and 
construction programs, and anjbKpanded Federal role for education, health and 
• welfare servic?es/ among others. As part of the AFL-CIO, the AFT recognizes 
diat economic problems need ecoaomi^solutions. The education sector. shir^uld 
never accep^t ^lame for a youth unemploymeat problem it did not create. 

The idea' that there is heed for a closer relationship between schooling and 
job preparation Iras recently grown in- popularity . "Education and work/' as 
the concept is termed, may refer ^vto a broad range of programs including 
"career education," ^"lifelong," "recurrent," ""eontinuing," and even "compe- 
tency-based" education. In recognizing the potential mistlirection of some 
well-intentioned education and work programs, the American Federation , of 
Teachers urges'*' locals and sMffe federatiorts'^to participate-in tlie dev^elppment df 
such programs and adopt^thK foHov/iji^ guideline regard to '' their, 

impfcrpentlitioh: ' / -'"""^ ■ 



. • Expanded guidance and counseling services must be provided to all 
students.. Career education programs whiol\offer additional gui^dance— which 
e;^pand upon the basic curriculum and^hich are ;^med at career awareness- 
should be sup]iprted. Teachers rnay wish to use job resource persons in these 
pnpgra^iis, but:such persons should be chosen by the teacher, atid be under his 

or her supervision/ Non-professionals, should not be used in professional ^ole$^ 

'<■ . * . - ' - ■■ / 

Such programs should include accurate treatmerit of the role of labor unions 
and should deal 'With ynions^'s wetLas employers in making j^b placements. In 
fact, such placernent sSTyices should be^expanded. * 
-.' * ^ ^ ■ 

• Alternative programs :\^hich,have a career- oridYita^^ be provided'^ If or 
students who cannot function iri, or \yhp.do not obtain benefit frbinl,. re gulti^^^^ 
school programs. While some of these may involve work experience, ;they niust 
be carefully constructed so that they are cle'arly the responsibility "pf the public 
school sy stent -and are aimed at broadening rather than narrowing'you^j's 
educational experience. - ' ' 

• Wliere career education programs^ involve afiy kind of experience at the 
job site they should be tried' orily in industries yhe re there is. full ernploy men t 
imd^ where nt> adult workers will be displaced. TH^se pr6grams n'lust 
supplement a basic education and not act as a subs'titute;foi^ it. 

• Tlie AFT will resist the creation of 'prBgrams which, fh vol ve water itig 
down child labor, laws, providing for^ submmiinurri wag^, lowering- the 
sqlio'61'leaving age, or weakening health arid" sJife'ty law^ related -to^'wcSbk. , 



• Tlie AFT strongly opposes career education programs that involve turning 
over sorne of the responsibility for public education to the private sector. 
Cooperative **education and work" community councils should m no way 
undermine the authority of- publicly elected or appointed school boards; We 
oppose voucher plans that would subject both educatiion and its consumers to 
the whims and prejudices of the marketplace, ^ 

. ^ . ... 

The American Federation of ^Teachers believes that the mo^t hopeful 
education and work programs' have not yet .been tried and urges those already 
involved in career education— as well as many others %yho rgay recognize the 
importance of expanded adult opportunities— to support the following pro- 
posals: 

• Job training programs which build upon a basic education by combining 
further academic experiences with on-the-job experiences should be expanded. 
These might . include internship programs for teachers, career ladder programs 
for paraprof?ssibnals and others as well as apprenticeship programs, 

• More information should be made available on job availability, occupa- 
tional projections, job access, etc: Information which is available should be 
compiled and disseminated in some useful form. 

• .Adult education programs must be . expanded. Such programs should 
service all adult educational needs whether they be for job training' or 
retraining or for personal enrichment. They may take the form of worker 
sabbaticafs^ paid educational leave, deferred educational oppqrfunity and the 
like. Programs that provide workers with recognized credentials should be 
available , to them. Programs now offered by institutions o-f higher education 
that provide for career training should not be cut sirnply because they are 
expensive., ^ 

• Restrictions against the use of public schools by adults nriiist be 
reexamined. Special programs . which allow adults to return to school to 
complete a high school progi^am should be implemented. ■ 
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